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By CHARLES M. SCHMALL ann SAMUEL M. SHACK 


purperting to present the elements of the subject ina form suitable to the beginner, 

Whether tiney have succeeded in their designs must be left to the judgment of teachers. 

From the testimony of teachers, however, we cannot but infer that most of those treat- 
ises have proved a dismal failure as far as their utility to the beginner is concerned. Let us 
now consider the reasons why they have fallen short of their mark : 


| N RECENT YEARS, numerous treatises on Geometry have made their appearance, all 


4 1. The demonstrations found in present texts are too lengthy and tedious to appeal to the 
beginner. They cannot, therefore, help peing obscure, ambiguous, and loosely constructed, 
and worst of all, abstruse. Long demonstrations can be appreciated by mathematicians, but 
they only serve to confuse and discourage the beginner, and to imbue him with an aversion for 
the subject. He 1s generally lost before he gets tothe end of the proof. At best he cannot 
remember the proposition, even though he may learn it for the moment. 


{ 2. The authors of these texts have neglected to preserve the continuity of the subject, and 
the interlocking relations between the propositions. The beginner thus sees the subject in 
the light of a fragmentary string of disconnected facts, and derives neither pleasure nor profit 
from its study. In short, the student fails to catch the spirit of the subject-matter. 


9 3. They have made little or no attempt to train the student to attack original exercises. 
He has become accustomed to repeating demonstrations from the book, and when confronted 
by an original exercise, is at a loss to know how to proceed. He approaches it from every di- 
tion with equal failure, and is naturally disheartened by his inability to apply his knowledge. 


7 4. From the faulty formation of the proofs the student acquires a tendency to memorize 
literally. This practice is prejudicial to his sulsequent progress in mathematics. He draws 
littlc benefit from his study, and generally knows less at the end than he knew in the begin- 
ning. The purpose of Geometry is not to exercise the memory, but to train the observation 
and the-faculty of reasoning. History is a better subject for memory work. We might add 
that many of our best secondary schools have been obliged to discontinue the use of text-books 
in teaching Geometry. Numerous other weaknesses could be pointed out that have contrib- 
uted to the downfall of the books in question. 


In the present work the aim of the authors has been to eliminate the difficulties cited above, 
and to remove any possible obstacle in the way of the beginner, This work bases its claim to 
usefulness onthe method of presentation; on its ability to enlist and to hold the interest of 
the student, and to make him fee) that he is mastering the subject ; on its ability to make him 
read the book step by step with increasing intelligence and enthusiasm, He is led to observe 
that his studies are not in vain; that there is incalculable benefit to be gained from the sub- 
ject, not only in mental discipline, but in actual application. He learns that the study is not 
mere theory, but that it also hasjan intensely practical value. 


7 The distinctive features of this work are: 


J 1. The brevity, simplicity, and clearness of the demonstrations. Old and time-worn proofs 
have been replaced by new and more elegant solutions. 


J 2. Exercises are given directly with most of the propositions. These help to fix firmly in 
mind the knowledge gained, and to stimulate the interest of the student by affording hima 
ready means of applying his knowledge. The exercises are abundant and carefully graded. 
In the earlier part of the book, diagrams are given in connection with most of them. 

i 3. A thorough discussion is given on the methods of attacking original exercises, illus- 
trated by examples. 

7 4. The work has been so framed as to discourage the detrimental habit, on the part of 
pupils, of memorizing demonstrations, The propositions have been formulated with the 
utmost rigor and accuracy. 

I 5. References and details of demonstrations are gradually omitted, This promotes inde- 
pendence, and also exercises the memory of the student in recollecting propositions. 


6. The fundamental theorem of Limits is clearly explained, - 


7. Acareful treatment has been given to the subject of Maxima and Minima, and several 
new propositions added. 


‘| No pains have been spared in producing a Geometry which will be of the highest utility to 
the beginner. 
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THE TRUE KRXPRESSION. 


Above all great minds active ’neath the sun, 
The mind of Plato took what God did give it, 
And strove to voice it. Yet, when all was done, 
He could not speak the thought, but only live it. 


‘Thou who wouldst play the cynic looker-on, 
Damning the scheme of taking, using, giving— 
Remember, life must needs be undergone, 
And cannot be expressed save in the living. 
—H. Arthur Powell. 


“Art is the child of Nature: yes, 
Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother’s faca, 
Her aspect and her attitude, 

All her majestic loveliness 
Chastened and softened and subdued 
Into a more attractive grace, 

And with a human sense imbued. 
He is the greatest artist, then, 
Whether of pencil or of pen, 

follows nature.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


C. O. Merica, Waukesha, Wis.: Let every man 
hold up his head and he glad for the rich and royal 
setting of a mother’s love in his own life; but let no 
man hold up his head in pharisaical self-exaltation 
for his superiority over that one who, robbed of such 
love, has fallen early. 


SupeRINTENDENT H. M. Watrapt, Needham, 
Mass.: When the action of the hand becomes auto- 
matic, calling for no intellectual effort, the educa- 
tional value cf manual training is at an end, and ad- 
ditional skill, if desired, should be gained outside of 
the ordinary public school. 


Principat Joun E, Kingston, N. Y.: 
Games and sports are not regular school work, it is 
true, but every good school becomes better if some 
attention is paid to them. Properly conducted, they 
increase the powers of endurance, call for self-con- 
trol and obedience to orders, stimulate healthful 
rivalry, and demand that one do things with all one’s 
might. 

SupeRINTENDENT C. E. Stevens, Stoneham, Mass.: 
The health of children cannot be too carefully con- 
sidered. Abounding health means brighter and 
stronger minds. It means greater courage and self- 
reliance, which makes it easier to be truthful and 
horest. If children are stupid and untruthful, it 
is possible that they need such treatment as will im- 
prove their circulation, and enlarge the lungs’ more 
than they need a sermon or punishment. 


SuPERINTENDENT F, D. Boynton, Ithaca, N, Y.: 
Creat good should result from an educational ex- 
hibit. An exhibit gives to teachers an opportunity 
of carefully examining the work of other teachers 
under similar conditions; it permits parents to com- 
pare the work of the various teachers, and to ascer- 
‘ain what pupils of the same grade are doing in the 
different schools; it permits the members of the 
board of education and school officers in general to 
form notions which cannot be gathered in any other 
way, | 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. 


BY HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Did you ever keep a district school and “board- 
round”? If you never did, your early education 
was sadly neglected. Perhaps some time in the 
course of the week some litile boy comes to the desk: 
“Say, Master, my mamma wants you to board at our 
house next week. We are going to kill hogs to- 
morrow, and she says you may as well come then as 
any time.” So Monday night you cover up the fire 
so that it will be sure to keep, and you go out to 
seek your boarding place, perhaps to a house in the 
farthermost corner of the district, wading through 
snow up to your knees. The family live in the 
kitchen, but it is warm. For supper you have “cold 
victuals,” beef, pork, and vegetables of various 
kinds. You wash it down with corn coffee, not as 
bad a drink as acorns and chicory; or may be hard 
cider, After supper you play with the babies, help 
the boys 4nd girls do their sums, play checkers with 
the hired man. By the way, I wonder what has be- 
come of the good old game of “Three Men Morris” 
or “Hox and Geese.” You talk a while with the old 
farmer, politics or religion, and then, lighted by a 
tallow candle, you make your way to the spare room. 
‘he bed was made up in August, and there is no con- 
venience in the room fora fire. Your fingers are 
numb, but you manage to undress, in part at least, 
and crawl in between the sheets. Now comes the 
tug of war, “the battle royal.” Did you ever shiver 
yourself warm? ‘The more intense the cold, the more 
you shiver. Your teeth chatter, the cold chills run 
up and down your back, you curl yourself up into 
the smallest possible space, but after a time, through 
the very intensity of your sufferings, the perspira- 
tion staris and you drop asleep. You have actually 
shivered yourself warm. Lut the ordeal is not yet 
through. You are dreaming of home and comfort, 
when some one sets the candle inside the door, and 
you hear the still small voice, “It is time to get up; 
breakfast is most ready.” You pull yourself out of 
bed; luckily half your clothes are already on, and in 
a short time you are down stairs. For breakfast you 
have buckwheat cakes, hot from the griddle, New 
Orleans molasses, sausage home-made, and again 
corn coffee. When you start for school the stars 
are still shining. You enter the schoolroom, rake 
open the coals, throw on the dry kindlings, and soon 
the stove is red-hot. Now the sun peeps in at the 
windows. You thaw out the ink, and you have your 
copies all set by the time the boys and girls begin to 
come, 

This is what is meant to keep school at “eleven 
dollars a month and board ’round.” The old- 
fashioned schoolmaster would follow it for four 
months, and come out in the spring with unruffled 
temper and unimpaired digestion. Verily “there 
were giants in those days.” 

The old-fashioned schoolmaster could read and 
write und cipher, and although he knew nothing of 
phonetics, he could spell all the words in Webster's 
old blue spelling book. He could parse the most 
intricate sentences in Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” or 
in Pope’s “Fesay on Man.” From a goose quill he 
could manufacture a pen equal to the finest steel 
pen of to-day, and although he knew nothing of the 
Spencerian slant, or the perpendicular style, he 
could nevertheless set a fair round-hand copy which 
our high-school boys and girls would do well to 
imitate. He knew little of what we call didactics 
and less of psychology, but he was a master hand at 
manual training, as many a mischievous urchin bore 
unwilling witness. The terms, correlation, co- 
ordination, apperception, would have fallen upon 
his ears without meaning, as the words of a foreign 
language, yet he knew that the acme of school 


government was in obedience to rules, and that the 
road to learning was in self-reliance and hard study. 

He possessed no diplouia and held no state cer- 
tificate; no normal school professors threatened him 
with direst frowns if he failed in examination, and 
no county superintendent marked his papers 65 per 
cent., and therefore judged him unfit to teach. 

He was a power in the neighborhood where he 
lived. Questions of politics and religion were re- 
ferred to him and parents committed their children 
to his care with perfect assurance of their safety. 
Next to the Puritan minister, the Puritan school- 
master held the place of honor in church and state. 

Ile was proud of his calling, and esteemed him- 
self one of the elect of the earth. One of these old 
masters said to me a few years ago: “I taught school 
twenty-five winters in succession, and they came 
after me again and offered me fifty dollars a month, 
but I thought it was time to quit and told them no.” 
He is a wise man who knows his own limitations. 

These men taught school in the winter and 
worked on the farms during the summer. Like 
other classes of men they embrace the good, the bad, 
and the inditferent. The best of them were descend- 
ants of men who sat under the preaching of the old 
divines like Jonathan Edwards, whose sermons set 
the theological world on fire. Their forefathers fol- 
lowed Stark from the mountains of New Hampshire 
and turned the tide of the battle of Bennington. 
They turned from the school to the farm, and from 
the farm to the school, and never forgot that, 
wherever they were, they were expected to doa 
man’s work in the world, whether they hoed corn in 
June or taught school in December. ‘These men be- 
lieved in something. No man is strong who has no 
convictions. ‘he master opened and closed his 
school with prayer, and if he was forced in the 
meantime to use the switch or the ferule he was 
equally conscientious in that. The old minister who 
had been in his pulpit fifty years visited every 
school in turn once each term, and made a prayer 
before he left them. The influence upon the young 
people was most wholesome. 


Then the New Testament was a part of the child’s 
equipment when he went to school, and “reading 
round” was the first exercise in the morning. The 
Bible was something more than an ancient classic, 
and its stories more than myths handed down by 
tradition. Fifty years ago a classmate of mine was 
refused permission to deliver his oration at com- 
mencement because in it he hinted that possibly the 
account given in Genesis of the creation is not liter- 
ally true; and a reputable Ohio college refused 
young men permission to study geology, as it had a 
tendency to make infidels of them. 

John Adams taught the first grammar school es- 

tablished in Worcester, Mass. A ‘bronze tablet in a 
setting of Quincy marble marks the spot where the 
old house stood. “In his later years he advised 
every young man to keep school as the best method 
of acquiring patience, self-command, and a knowl- 
edge of character.” He once declared that “while 
keeping school he acquired more knowledge of 
human nature than while he was at the bar, in the 
world of politics, or at the courts of Europe.” 
_ Fifty years later Daniel Webster taught an acad- 
emy in Maine for three years, and thought seriously 
of being a pedagog for life. With his massive 
head, his commanding forehead, his black lustrous 
eyes, deep set, under shaggy eyebrows, no wonder 
the children were awed by his presence, and called 
him “all eyes.” He hunted and fished; he quoted 
poetry, and, after his own fashion, he coquetted with 
the young ladies, although he declared that he could 
never calculate to a certainty the value of a dimple, 
nor estimate the chamn of an eyebrow. It is to-day 
an honor to the old-fashioned schoolmaster that 
such men did not despise the schoolmaster’s calling. 
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Those were days when young men taught school 
as a part of their education. Amberst, Williams, 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin, nearly all the eastern col-- 
leges had their long vacation immediately after 
Thanksgiving, so that the students could teach a 
winter term. Previous to the Civil war the schools 
of New England were largely indebted to the col- 
lege students who were accustomed to teach in them 
part of each year. From Maine to New York, from 
Dartinouth to Cape Cod, through the southern 
states, these voung men, these students, earned, by 
their services in the schoolroom, a living ‘and a little 
to help pay their college tuition; though Halleck 
tells-us that 


“The Virginians look upon them with about as favorable 
eyes 
As Gabriel upon the Devil in Paradise.” 


There is sex in mind as there isin nature. The 
feminine mind and the masculine mind are comple- 
ments of each other. This annual infusion of the 
masculine mind, together with the fact that these 
students were accustomed to self-exertion and self- 
reliance, aided in giving manly vigor and ‘intellec- 
tual strength to the entire community. The school- 
master of fifty years ago drilled the army that gave 
Grant the victory at Appomattox. Brawny, brainy 
men, their work made New I‘ngland pre-eminent in 
the councils of the nation. We need this vivifying, 
stimulating influence in our schools to-day, and I for 
one know not where to find it. Looking back over 
the lapse of fifty vears it seems to me that the teach- 
ers of those days had the scholarship of brains 
rather than books; that they were accustomed to 
think sharply along all lines, and exacted from their 
pupils a class of work which would not be tolerated 
in our schools to-day. Pupils were required to study 
with a view of getting the greatest discipline out of 
the subject matter. They practiced vivisection upon 
every subject they took up. In fact, I am inclined 
to think that books have too large a sphere assigned 
them in eur modern culture. 

Pupils were taught to exhaust the means at their 
command. Dut few schools had dictienaries or en- 
eyclopedias or reference books. The text-book was 
their main resource, and that they mastered. A 
superabundance of means and helps is like the con- 
tinual use of crutches, it makes the student an in- 
tellectxal cripple all his life. Lou Dillon is perhaps 
no faster stepper than Flora Temple only that she 
has the easy rnnning sulky. the rubber tire, the wind 
shield, the rnnning mate, and all the contrivances 
possible to force her record down to the lowest pos- 
sible figures. But the farmer never expects to breed 
the useful farm horse from the Lou Dillon stock. 
And so [ sometimes doubt whether from the heavy, 
hoi-bed curriculum of to-day we shall ever raise a 
race of men like Daniel Webster or John Adams, or 
their comperrs in the more active walks of a strenu- 
ous life. When the present frenzy for the greatest 
amount of work in the least time has run its race, 
and the educational pulse find its normal condition, 
the old-time academy with its freedom from routine, 
its opportunities for individual work, will find its an- 
cient place in our educational system. 

And here let me refer for one moment to the 
school of fifty years ago. My mind goes back to a 
little manufacturing village in Connecticut. The 
schoolhouse, neat and commodious, fitted up for four 
teachers, stood on the village green. There was 
plenty of room for out-door exercise. It was before 
the wicked craze that there should be no recess lest 
the children be corrupted. There was no course of 
study and little red-tape; no printed rules and regu- 
lations, and no “accredited list’’ to lure the too am- 
bitious school to work far beyond its resources. In 
the shadow of Yale no professor sought to tell us 
what to do in English or Latin. Promotions were 
unknown as a rule of order, and teachers and pupils 
alike were unvexed by the spectre of term examina- 
tions. It was simplicity simplified. We worked 
forty-four weeks in a year and thought our vaca- 
tions were rather too long. The highest compliment 
ever paid the old school was by one who was a school 
girl then, now the mother of grown-up men and 


women. “I tell my children that the point of fail- 
ure with them is that they don’t know how to 


study.” 
The schoolmaster fifty years ago estimated very 


highly “The Art of Study,” and he tanghf, it with 


the same thoroughness and precision with which he 
taught the three R’s. “Rake clean there, boy,” was 
the command given to the boy who followed the cart 
in the rough hay-field of New Hampshire, and it 
was given in the same tones of voice with which he 
was sent to his lessons in the winter school. The 
practice ef “raking clean” was taught in those old 
schools, and might well be taught in those of to-day. 

But it is time to stop. I 4m not an optimist; I am 
not a pessimist. Between those who mourn for the 


past, and those who anticipate the future, there is 
a middle ground for those who recognize the present 
as the post of duty. And there, eld friend, you and 
I have willingly taken our stand. The fifty years 
which have passed since you entered the schoolroom 
have been full of labor. The fruition is undcubtedly 
rich, bet how rich none ean tell. Yours has heen an 
unchanging creed of love and faith and duty, whieh 
you have written on the fleshy tablets of thousands 
of human hearts. Coming to Iowa in pioneer days, 
you have built yourself into the educational growth 
of a great state. Surely to-day you, “The School- 
master of Fifty Years Ago,” may congratulate your- 
self and say “I have done what J could for the educa- 
tion of my race.” 


AUTHORS WHO ARE PRESENT 


AND SOME OTHER PERSONS WORTH KNOWING. 


BY A. E. 


WINSHIP. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Wendell Phillips was the one great lecturer who 
never had any other profession or employment. He 
never practiced law, was never in ‘business, never 
edited a paper, never wrote for money. He lectured. 

No sentence ever fell from his lips in public or in 
private that was not worthy the platform. He was 
an artist in speech. He never copied, imitated, or 
quoted another. He was a master of his art, and he 
made it a fine art. No other American has been so 
finished in his oratory. 

Ie struck off as fiery sentences as have ever fallen 
from the lips of a Patrick Henry or a Samuel Adams, 
but they came from a passionless form. There was 
never a quickened movement of hand or eye as he 
spoke his blistering words. He was graceful even 
while flaying man, men, or institutions. He had 
two lectures; one was “The Lost Arts,” the other 
wis not. He had two ideals, the classic arts that 
were lost and the human hearts that were lost, and 
he always spoke for one or the other. 

Tie never had a fancy price. For a quarter of a 
century his usual price was from $100 to $150, oc- 
easionally going above it and often, for friendship’s 
sake, going below it. He rarely spoke to any audi- 
ence that did not pay an admission price. His 
political speechs were to audiences that paid twenty- 
five cents or more to hear him. When he was a 
candidate for governor of Massachusetts, nominated 
by the four defective parties, he stumped the state, 
speaking every night, but always to those who had 
bought a ticket. Ile gave the proceeds to the cam- 
paign, but he had a notion of his own about men 
who bum their oratorieal entertainment. It was my 
good fortune to know Mr. Phillips well. He was in 
my home several times, as I was in his home. The 
acquaintance began incidentally when he ran for 
governor, in which campaign I was fairly active for 
a young man. In more than a third of a century of 
political activity I have bolted my party but twice, 
once in recent years to vote for Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson for Congress, and onee, in 
the long ago, to hustle for Wendell Phillips for 
governor. J was teaching in the Bridgewater 
norma] school at this time, was active in the Repub- 
lican town committee when T bolted to Phillips, and 


organized a campaign, had a largely attended rally,, 


did much printing, hired three men to assist me in 
distributing the ballots all day at the election, paid 
all the bills myself, and we four and no more voted 
for Wendell Phillips. To this, as to many other in- 
cidents in the campaign, he referred in after years. 
It was my great privilege to hear two of the three 
great speeches of Mr. Phillips; that in Tremont 
Temple, when he accepted the nomination for 
governor, after all four parties had acted. It was a 
great arraignment of the atttitude of both national 
parties upon temperance, women, labor, and other 
social questions. He said he had no desire or pur- 
pose to be elected, but he would like to know how 
many men there were in Massachusetts who had the 


independence and courage to “stand up and be 
counted.” ‘To this day I can feel the tingle that 
went through my very soul as those five words 
dropped calmly from. his lips. 

The other was his great Phi Beta Kappa speech 
at the fiftieth anniversary in Sanders theatre at 
Harvard. Up to that time there had been no such 
gathering of distinguished collegians in the New 
World. It was worth one’s while to look upon thosa 
notable worthies. For an hour and a half Wendell 
Phillips had arraigned scholarship for its cowardice 
on every vital question, and placed Harvard as the 
chief sinner on the scaffold of infamy, and an- 
nounced that even Nihilism, with its dynamite, was 
justified when those te whom it should appeal were 
deaf. One could almost see the very souls of those 
scholastic dignitaries upon the platform writhe 
under his flagellation. 

Suddenly he paused, and, with a quietness almost 
sepulchral, said: “I, too, know what social ostracism 
means, having endured it in my day.” For an in- 
stant no one breathed, and then such a burst of ap- 
plause from feet and hands and voice and hats and 
handkerchiefs! But once have I been a part of such 
a demonstration. From platform and pit and gal- 
leries the wild demonstration broke forth, and Mr. 
Phillips, wholly unconcerned, stood there awaiting 
the ultimate silence. He was indifferent alike to 
approval and disapproval, as has been no other im- 
portant American. 

A personal incident will illustrate the hold he had 
upon men in private life. A Mr. S——l1 of Somer- 
ville had been thrown out of business twice within 
three years by fire and the march of improvement, 
and could not start in again. He needed some quiet 
employment at slight compensation. Although lut 


fifty-five, he looked ten years older, and T exhaustéc/ 


all my influence in the vain effort to locate him. 

One day Mr. S—-—1 meditated suicide, but paused 
at the thought that Wendell Phillips sometimes 
helped men. He went to the house on Essex street 
and asked to see him, but was told that Mr. Phillips 
was at the bedside of his invalid wife, and could not 
see any one. 

“Tell him Mr. S——l must see him.” Of course 
Mr. Phillips responded promptly, though he had no 
suspicion who he was.. Mr. told his story 
briefly. 

“Where do you live? Why didn’t you go to Mr. 

“} did, and he has tried everything and in vain.” 

“Are you temperate? Has there been any crook- 
edness in your life? Do you live with your family, 
and do they believe in you?” All these questions 
heing satisfactorily answered Mr. Phillips said, “1 
will get you something to do,” and gave him a note 
to one of the firm of White, Burdett & Co., saying, 
“Tf that brings nothing call again.” It brought 
nothing, and he gave him a note to Field, Tivayer, 
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\ Co. That brought nothing and the disheartened 
man did not return. 

Days afterward, in the busiest hour of the day, 
‘he despondent man was edging his way through 
\Vinter street when a voice, clear as crystal, rang out, 
and wany aman stopped and looked as he heard the 
words: S——l!’ and Wendell Phillips was 
<ianding on the eurbstone with uplifted finger. As 
Mr. 
ic the place of business of Field, Thayer & Co., only 
io hear that they had nothing for him, and could do 
nothing for a man so old, 

“T shall get you something to do. Keep coming 
to my house till T do.” 

A few days later T received a note from Roland 
Worthington, then Collector of the Port of Boston, 
to whom IT had appealed in vain for consideration 
for the man. I called upon the collector as re- 
quested : 

“T told you I could do nothing for S——l. I 
could not. I was honest. I did wish to do it for 
you, but I couldn’t, but yesterday Wendell Phillips 
wa'ked in and standing there, looking like a very 
god, he said, ‘Roland Worthington, has it come to 
this that the one unpardonable sin in America is 
being fifty-five years old?’ ” and wiping his eyes, as 
I wiped mine, Mr. Worthington said, “‘T'ell S——1 
to report for work to-morrow morning.”—Talent. 


THE LOST BALANCE. (IIL) 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN, BOSTON. 


NATURE IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


There was once a very tiny girl who rejoiced in a 
pocket, the privilege of all wee maids of her genera- 
tion. This pocket was the receptacle of priceless 
treasures which defied cataloging. One day, how- 
ever, it contained a jewel of even surpassing interest 
to its owner. ‘Trotting along her devious way to 
school, Polly had discovered and captured something 
which filled her heart with delight and excitement. 

She entered the room with heightened color and 
furtive glances toward the desk, that great centre of 
wisdom and_authority. Once before she had trust- 
ingly presented her teacher with a most lovely, great, 
furry caterpillar and could never understand why so 
delicate an attention should have met with such a 
reception. The good lady actually jumped, saying 
excitedly, “Take it right away! What possesses you 
to handle such things?” 

Polly was not of a nature to waste her pearls a 
second time. When the Primer class was called out 
to “toe the mark” a very dreadful, but deliciously ex- 
citing thing happened. 

A lively little brown toad jumped in desperation 
out of Polly’s pocket, landing fairly in Miss P’s lap! 
Polly was scolded and put under the desk, where she 
dissolved in tears and finally fell asleep. 

Toward the end of the afternoon the western sun- 
beams erept therein and awoke the child. She heard 
a rustle, and there in the paper basket munching a 
cake-erust sat a dear little brown mouse with bright 
eyes and saucy whiskers. Polly screamed with de- 
light, and was summoned forth by her sorely tried 
teacher. She had to “stay after” for this last 
offence, and sat in the deserted schoolroom wonder- 
ing vaguely why she was always “naughty.” 

It is a far ery from those olden days to the present. 
Slowly and surely the public consciousness has be- 
come possessed with the conviction that we should 
know more of the world about us, of that Order 
which changes not no matter how man may deviate. 

Very naturally the school has become the great 
repository of this precious trust—sometimes to its 
dismay. Programs have fairly bristled with lessons 
upon every conceivable branch of natural science. 
Schoclrooms have become actual museums, outrival- 
ing even the contents of Polly’s pocket. 

An actual step has been taken to restore to the 
little prisoners of schoolroom walls something of 
their lost heritage of delight, in wandering free 
among Nature’s wonders. 

To bring “out of doors” into the schoolroom is a 
great gain, and the joy it has awakened is a 


] had not returned Mr. Phillips had gone: 


“treasure” which shall not “fade away.” But in our 
bondage to the letter, we have only too often sacri- 
ficed that which is infinitely more important, the 
precious spirit. 

We have not been content unless we could teach 
the form, structure, and qualities of all these objects. 
We have wearied the attention with endless detail. 
We have striven to connect these facts with the resi 
of our work until repetition and correlation have be- 
come a bugbear to both parties. We have taxed the 
memory with a great burden of facts, well pleased if 
the children could recall them upon examination. 
If they could not, we were grieved and disappointed, 
and grew a bit sceptical concerning the value of the 
nature work. We have thought mournfully of the 
time and effort we had spent and especially of the 
“litter” it had made in our neat schoolrooms. Did 
it pay, after all? 

Let us ask ourselves one question. Does the bene- 
fit to the child consist in the information he is able 
to give hack to you, or in the silent development that 
has been going on within his own nature? Only let 
us be sure that this latter has been a fact, and the 
former may well take care of itself. 

When a child is thoroughly in love with a subject, 
he will sooner or later be on fire to tell you about it. 
His powers of expression will grow under this stimu- 
lating influence. He will not only tell you what he 
sees, but in course of time he may even see and ex- 
press what you think, in your grown-up wisdom, he 
ought to see and talk about. 

In the primary grades, pre-eminently, the one 
great effort should be that of inspiration. First of 
all, the atmosphere of the schoolroom should be but 
a reflection of Dame Nature’s ways in her establish- 
ment outside. ‘ 

The teacher should love with all her heart the 
story book unrolled through the ages, the record of 
storm and calm, of sunset glory, and twilight’s pen- 
sive brooding, of springing flower and flushing leaf. 
What she loves the children will learn to love, both 
from their natural tendencies, and their sympathy 
and trust in her. 

If all living things are to her brothers and sisters, 
children of the same great Father, she will regard 
them with kindness and interest, and treat them 
and speak of them with a friendliness more easily 
understood by the child than the adult. 

The normal life of the child is close to nature. It 
is only when we become conventional that the great 
chasms arise and widen. Into the mind of the 
teacher who is at once a nature and a child-lover, 
there will flow something of the brightness and the 
breeziness of the outside world. 

Nature teaches us to work patiently and serenely, 
to seatter our seed in a thousand places, and await 
the harvest in faith. She takes plenty of time, and 
does not pull up her seed every now and then to see 
if it is growing. Nature does not sow thistles and 
expect figs. 

So the true teacher asks herself concerning the 
true seed, and expects only the legitimate harvest. 
She learns to be both just and sympathetic with 
these yoinglings of humanity, and because of this, 
others will show the same gracious qualities in the 
years to come. 

Nature shows unerringly the connection between 
cause and effect, and the true teacher will not make 
too soft the pathway of the little traveler. She will, 
as occasion demands, allow him to realize even the 
bitter consequences of his misdeeds. Yet her deep 
humanity will not fail to come in where mercy should 
season justice. 

Better than all lessons, wiser, deeper, farther 
reaching than all the treatises upon education is the 
presence of such a teacher. Because she is big of 
heart and beauty-loving of soul, her atmosphere will 
tend to breadth and freedom and the reaching out 
after beauty and truth in all things. Because she has 
not parted with the child-heart, she will meet the 
child more than half-way. While wisely cultivating 
and restraining she will not suppress or destroy any 
natural interest. 

The atmosphere of a schoolroom under such a 
spirit will be very cheery and buoyant. ‘There will 
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be freedom and breadth there, and what is best of 
all, the gladness of liberty under law. 

The room itself will be an index of this spirit. 
Growing plants will find place there, and animal life 
when it can be properly cared for. Pictures and 
curiosities, that which is interesting in color and 
form, good for eye and ear, for enjoyment or reflec- 
tion—-all such will find a natural home here. 

There may, doubtless will be, the series of care- 
fully planned exercises, But the teacher’s first and 
greatest thought is to have the atmosphere of what 
she loves pervade her entire work. 

She not only makes her room interesting with re- 
minders of the outside world, but she calls attention 
to nature’s manifestations frequently and lovingly. 

The blue of sky, the soft floating of cloud, the 
lace work of bare twigs against a winter sunset, the 
blossoming out of the evening star, the first grass 
blade thrusting its spear up between city bricks, the 
crooning of the winds,—all those dear common re- 
minders hecome things of delight through her sym- 
pathetic touch. 

She realizes, too, that it is no idle chance which 
sets children the wide world over doing the same 
dear things. Wio can forget his delight in his first 
daisy chain or cowslip ball? Who has not willingly 
pricked his fingers again and again making burdock 
baskets? Can we ignore the joy of dancing pine 
needle tufts on a smooth surface or of making acorn 
cup tea sets or lilac leaf shopping bags? 

Tn the regular lessons this teacher will be more 
anxious to show her pupils a few manifestations of 
life than scores of mere detail. If a child once sees 
that hitherto motionless black speck suddenly kick 
its way out of the white jelly and go madly careering 
about in the water—a true, live tadpole,—will he 
ever forget it? The caterpillar spinning its silken 
ease, the butterfly emerging from its cocoon, are 
priceless lessons in Nature’s life changes. 

Tlere is a dandelion plant in a pot in the school- 
room. At first it shows a fat green bud close to its 
rosette of leaves—-both as close to mother earth. 
The stem slowly lengthens, the bud lifts but does 
not at once disclose itself. At last it opens and the 
yellow rays peep out, unfolding to their perfect star. 
When the seeds are ready to take their journey the 
silky wings appear, the yellow rays have faded away, 
and here is a fairy puff, a sphere of infinite gos- 
samer. An open window, a breath, and away sail 
the little adventurers. Only the bald pate is left. 

The life-story has been told before our very eyes. 
Nature has worked almost unhampered and even in 
the prison house. The great gulf has been filled. 
Do we need say more? 

There is a very old Book full of the truest wisdom 
of the ages, but its best word is still this:— 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 


SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 

All lovers of the Cranite State, notably those 
who are planning to attend the American Institute 
of Instruction, July 6-9, will be interested in what 
Frank B. Sanborn of Concord, Mass., says in the 
preface to his history of New Hampshire, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.:— 

“As a native of New Hampshire, where my latest 
English ancestors cast in their lot more than 260 
vears azo, and where all my later ancestors have 
been born (without exception), I have long known 
how peculiar has been the history of that district of 
New England in one singular respect. Almost every 
‘question with which men of English and Irish an- 
cestry have had to deal in the past five centuries, 
during their long upward. movement toward in- 
dividual freedom and orderly government of the 
people hy the people, has come up in New Hamp- 
shire for settlement and has been settled, not by 
direction from the monarch, nor by concession from 
the feudal lord or opulent aristocrat, but by steady 
and reasonable pressure from below; enforced, when 
needful, by that hand and sword which stand in the 
escutcheon of Massachusetts with Sidney’s appro- 
priate legend, but which were even more character- 
istie of New Hampshire. Local self-government, 
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land tenure by free ownership, trial by unpacked 
juries, representation as the concomitant of taxa- 
tion, judges deciding by reason rather than by 
authority, and without the trammels of unequal law, 
successful resistance to arbitrary power, and the 
quiet creation of suitable government when the 
fabric of Colonial dependence fell in ruin—these 
with their corollaries and natural sequels have been 
won by the plain people of Rockingham and Straf- 
ford, and maintained in war and peace by the chil- 
dren and kindred of those who won them in the 
other eight counties of this American Switzerland.” 


CHILDRENS’ READING. 
BY H. E. KRATZ, CALUMET. 


In this age of books, children will read that which 
is helpful or harmful, and teachers must interest 
themselves in the best reading for boys and girls, 
so that they may wisely direct the reading of their 
pupils. The first plain duty is that each teacher ac- 
quaints herself with the reading im which her pupils 
are indrlging. As a language exercise in grades 
above the third, to be given without disclosing that 
there is a deeper purpose involved, present the fol- 
lowing questions:— 

1. What books or stories have you read or have 
been read to you this school vear? 

2. Which did you like best? Why? 

2. What papers and magazines do you read 
rezularly? 

4. Which do you like best? Why? 

5. ‘If vou had money to buy a book, what book 
would you buy? 

Make out a summary of these answers. Where 
needed, try to direct reading into more wholesome 
and uplifting channels. Much can be done to stimu- 
late the reading of good books, by calling attention 
to those hooks which are most interesting and help- 
ful, and reading an occasional selection to the 
school. 

Each teacher should be thoroughly familiar with 
the books which are best suited to the children of 
her grade. Fvery teacher should read “Some Things 
a Boy of Seventeen Should Have Had an Oppor- 
tunity to Read,” by H. L. Elmendorf, in the De- 
cember nuniber of the Review of Reviews. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of what he recommends:— 

Beginning with Scott’s lullaby, “Oh, hush thee, 
my baby,” Tennyson’s “Sweet and Low,” and 
Kingsley’ s “Water Babies,” followed by Welsh’s “A 
Book of Nursery Rhymes,” and thus provide for his 
early vears. For hero tales and legends, Haw- 
thorne’s “Wonder Book” and “Tanglewood Tales,” 
or Kingsley’s “he Heroes of Greek Fairy Tales,” 
also Mabie’s “Norse Stories Retold,” Litchfield’s 
“The Nine Worlds,” Lang’s, Leaf’s, and Myer’s ver- 
sions of the Iliad, Perry’s “The Boys’ Odyssey,” 
Malory’s “Morte d’ Arthur,” Tennyson’s “Idylls of 
the King.” and Lanier’s “The Boys’ King Arthur.” 

In biblical literature, Gilder’s “The Bible for 
Children,’ and Moulton’s “Bible Stories.” 

In Fnglish classics, “Robinson Crusoe,” “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” “The Swiss Family Robinson,” “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” Lanier’s “The Boy’s Froissart,” 
Pyle’s “Men of Iron,” Yonge’s “Lances of Lyn- 
wood,” Troyle’s “White Company,” Scott’s “Ivan- 
hoe,” and “Quentin Durward.” 

Under poetry, Wiggin’s “The Posy Ring,” and 
“Golden Numbers,” Repplier’s “A Book of Famous 
Verse,” Wenley’s “Lyra Heroica,” Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,” Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” “Marmion,” and “The 
“Tay of the Last Minstrel,” Whittier’s “Snow 
Bound,” Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” up to Milton 
and Dante. 

Wnder nature hooks, “Aesop’s Fables,” Kipling’s 
“Jungle Rooks,’ Morgan’s “Animal Sketches,” In- 
gersoll’s “Wild Life of Orchard and Field,” Horna- 
day’s “Two Years in the Jungle,” Dr. Chaillu’s 
“World of the Great Forest,’ Harris’ “Uncle Remus 
Tales,” Chapman’s “Bird Life,” and Dugmore’s “Na- 
ture and the Camera.” 

In history, “Plutarch’s Lives,” 


Brock’s 


“True 


Story of George Washington,” Indian stories by 
Drake, Hale, and Gordon; Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail,” Wister’s “ Grant,” Schurz’s “ Lincoln,” Dana’s 


“Tincoln and Ilis Cabinet,” with some of Fiske’s, 
Motley’s, and Macaulay’s works.—Address to 
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Teachers. 
COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON “MACBETH.”—(VI.) 
What means:— 
“Let this pernicious day 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar’? 
“From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand’? 
“Put erne! are the times when we are traitors, 
And ‘do not know ourselves; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear’’? 
What does Malcolm mean in saying:— 
“Good God, betimes remove 
The means that made us strangers’? y 
Why does Maccuff call Macbeth “an untitled tyrant”? 
Why does he say: “O, my breast, my hope ends 
here”’? 
What does Rosse mean when he says:— 
“Alas, poor country, where nothing 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile”? 
What dves Malcolm mean when he says: “Macbeth 
is ripe for shaking”? 
Whaet is the point and climax of this act? 
What is the first scene of Act V. called? 
What is the cubstance of it? 
How is the first warning of the witches fulfilled? ' 
In whom is the second warning fulfilled? : 
What is the story of the last act? 
Where is Macbeth's stronghold? 
Where is the camp of the allied forces? 
What side do the thanes take when Malcolm ap- 
proaches? 
Does Macheth know the regard in which he is held? 
What news do they bring to Macbeth just before the 
battle? 
With what famous speech does Macbeth receive it? 
How does Macbeth meet death? 
Who first hailed Malcolm king? 
What title does he give him? 
What new title does Malcolm create? 
What means, “He cannot buckle his distempered 
course within the belt of rule’? 
What is the significance of the line: — 
“Those he commands were only in command, 
Nothing in love’’? 
Of: “When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there”? 
Of: “Well, march we on 
To give obedience where ’tis truly owed”? 
“Meet we the medium of the sickly weal’? 
What is the reference:— 
“Why should I play the Roman fool and die 
On mine own sword’? 
Why does Macheth say to Macduff:— 
“My soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already”? 
What means, “Why, then, God’s soldier be he’’? 
What does Macduff mean when he says, “The time is 
free’? 
And, “T see thee compassed with thy kingdom’s 
pearl’? 
What means:— 
“What needful else, 
That calls upon us by the grace of Grace’? 


What passion does Shakespeare portray in the 
tragedy of ““Macbeth"’? 

Are Macbeth’s ambition and Lady Macbeth’s ambition 
the same? 

What is the real tragedy of this tragedy? 

Which ig the more uncompromising of the two char- 
acters, Macheth, or Lady Macbeth? 

Which is the more forcible in execution? 

Which suffers the more deeply from remorse? 

Was Lady Macbeth’s ambition for herself? 

Had Macheth any motive for murdering Duncan be- 
yond gratifying his ambition? 

What was his feeling for Duncan always? Quote 
passages to prove your answer. 

Was it ambition or fear that drove Macbeth to con- 
tinne his murders? 

Did he realize any pleasure from his success? 


What kind of man should you describe Macbeth to be 
before he met the witches? 

What noble qualities did he possess? 

Did. he lose entirely his noble traits, and harden all 
his gentler, finer feelings? 

What do his soliloquies show all through the play? 

Do you think that any of those around him suspected 
these feelings? 

Did Lady Macbeth? 

Do you find in Macbeth, then, the type of a man, who, 
within his own heart, knows and resents evil, yet out- 
wardly follows nothing else? 

Wes Macbeth ever free from fear after the murder of 
Duncan? 

How much had this obsession of fear, in your judg- 
ment, to do with his determination? 

Does Macbeth’s self-pity spring from noble remorse 
or ignoble weakness? 

Had Macbeth any thought for the welfare of Scot- 
and? 

What was his one thought after he had gained the 
crown? 

What was I.ady Macbeth’s motive for ambition? 

Do yeu consider her heartless, cruel, utterly without 
conscience ? 

What two passages show a strain of tenderness in her? 

Is it her own or her husband’s trouble that is her 
real burden? 

Draw a parallel between the character of Macbeth and 
the character of Banquo, showing the effect of the same 
ambition upon each. 

What was the essential difference in the two men? 

What speech of Banquo’s shows it? 

What speech of Macbeth’s, in your opinion, is the 
finest? 

What act or scene in the play? 

Write a review telling the story of the play, naming 
the characters with a brief description of each. 

Make a character study of Macbeth. 

Make a character study of Lady Macbeth. 

Make a descriptive sketch of the development of the 
play through the murder scene. 

Make a descriptive sketch of the banquet scene. 

Make a descriptive sketch of the sleep-walking scene 

Write a short composition telling why “Macbeth”. 
takes rank among the greatest tragedies of Shakespeare. 


DRAWING. 


BY CARRIE W. CONKLING, 
Supervisory Teacher of Drawing, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


NATURE WORK. 


Taking up the subject of nature work, I would like 
to call the attention of the class teacher to a few 
points, which are very necessary in giving these les- 
sons. Do not place or arrange sprays, branches, or 
flowers before the children, and expect a good lesson, 
or excellent results, without a serious thinking lesson 
before starting in to draw or paint. 

The characteristics of the thing you are to bite 
must be bronght out; that is, what makes that par- 
ticular branch or flower different from any other? 
The growth, the general direction of the branch or 
flower, the form, and the color must be carefully 
studied. 

I had a-most interesting lesson the ether day in 
a classroom of the second grade, on the “Pussy- 
willow” in charcoal. I had enough branches placed 
around the room, so that every child could see dis- 
tinctly some one branch, and also had the branches 
placed in different directions, so each child had to 
think out his particular branch to draw. Do not 
stint the children as to the number of models used. 


Many poor lessons have been laid to the children’s — 


inattention, when it was really the fault of the class 
teacher is not having enough models for the children 
to see readily. 

In giving the lesson on the pussy-willow we talked 
about the direction of the branch, feeling the way on 
the paper with our fingers. If I saw a child not 
going in the right direction, according to the branch 
he was trying to copy, I stopped the class work, and 
had them look carefully and start again. You can 
accustom yourself to looking quickly all over the 
classroom, and to see mistakes instantly. 

Then we talked about the little buds, how thev 
grew out of the main stem or branch, bringing out 
that the bud seemed to grow upward, clinging to the 
branch, not growing directly out from the branch, or 
down. Next, the shape of the bud, asking questions 
about it, comparing it with things they had seen or 
eaten. Some said “nuts,” “pears.” “eggs,” “olives,” 
ete. All good answers, showing that the form had 
appealed to them; the base of the bud being wider 
than at the top, the top of bud being rather pointed. 

Next the color. Which is the darkest color, bud 
or branch? Carrving out in our lesson that the 
branch is much darker than the buds, the buds being 
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a pale gray color. ‘The results in this lesson were 
very gratifying, because they expressed in their 
drawing the feeling of the pussy-willow, carrying out 
all the little points we had spoken. about. We did not 
draw an outline at all, but painted, you might say, 
with the charcoal. The branch was painted from 
top to bottom, getting the width as we went along. 
Then the buds were rubbed right in the form we 
wanted, without an outline. 

Will you try to carry out all your nature studies 
in this way? It does not matter what particular 
study of branch or flower you take up for the lesson 
of the week or day, the same idea must flow through 
it. You must bring out some thoughts first about 
the work before trying to represent it on paper, 
and those thoughts are, the general direction of the 
branch or flower, the growth, the form, and the 
color. We must think just as much about color in 
using black lead pencil and charcoal, as if we were 
using colored crayons or water colors. Some parts 
must be represented darker than other parts. We 
must try to show where the light tones are, by using 
our pencil or charcoal very lightly, and soft, getting 
a very light gray tone, then trying to note if there 
are any tones that seem“to be between the very light 
and dark. 

Be sure of yourself before attempting to give a 
lesson before the class. Work it out on paper, study- 
ing all these points. Criticise the children’s work, 
pick out the best papers, and show them to the class. 
Also show some of the poor papers, and compare the 
two, so they can see why they are good, and why 
they are bad. 7 

The children astonish me sometimes by criticising 
clearly and quickly each other’s work. To me this 
is of as much importance as the actua] work done 


on the paper. I have been asked many times if a 
child should have another piece of paper to work 
on if he spoils one. I certainly prefer 10 encourage 
the child in his willingness to want to try again. Do 
whatever will bring out interest and eagerness to do 
the work well. 

In the 1-A and 1-B grades I would begin the 
nature work by studying direction and growth, using 
a single blade of grass. 

Each pupil should have a blade, placed on an extra 
slicet of drawing paper on his desk. If placed on the 
(desks without the paper, the form does not show up 
so clearly and distinctly. From the blade of grass 
work into the twigs and branches; then try a single 
‘lower, a violet for instanee. Each child should have 
One of these little flowers to work from, and many 
sketches made of this one flower, by changing its 
Position. Pick the flower up, and drop it quickly on 
the paper; see what position it takes, and draw. 

In working with flowers, try to-get the children 


to draw what they see, and not to draw it as they - 


know it. If we place a single flower on their desks 


(be sure there is a piece of paper under the flower, 
as the color of the desks rather detracts from the 
color of the flower) either to the right or left, their 
drawing paper being in the centre of the desk, what 
view are they taking of it? A top view? Side 
view? What view? 

Most children will draw a top view of a flower, no 
matter how it is placed before them, unless their at- 
‘tention is called to it. If they know the flower they 
are to draw, and have analyzed it, knowing the 
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number of petals, call their attention to how many 
petals they see in the position it is now in. Do they 
see all of them? If not, how many? Do all look 
the same size? Do some look longer than some 
others? Some wider? If you can get them to sce 
that the petals change according to the position of 
the flower, that sometimes some of the petals seem 
lost, that sometimes they seem to spread out wider, 
then longer, our flower work will be suecessful. 

We have been trying in some of the primary 
grades to paint flowers in mass,—that is, losing sight 
of the petals, and simply keeping to the general form 
of the flower. Try this with some of the many- 
petaled flowers, like the pink, lilac, clover, ete. Do 
not think of the separate petals at all, but only form 
an color. In the pink, think where it is light, and 
put that light color on in its form: where it is dark 
pink, put that color on flat (no shading), also the bud 
part, flat color, keeping to its form. The result will 
be, if the form has been kept true, a most satisfac- 
tory siower, much more so than if you had tried to 
paint the many petals. Treat all the many-petaled 
flowers in the same way, trying for the color and 
form. 


OUTLINES OF EVENTS IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY: 
The following outlines are by three different 
teachers:— 
I—INDEPENDENCE IN THE COLONIES. 


1. What was the general idea of independence in 
the colonies in May, 1774? In May, 1776? Account 
for the change. Read Elson Side-Lights, vol. 1, pp. 
6-10; Montgomery, 166-7; Fiske, 209; McMaster, 
131-2. 

2. Jefferson’s attitude and influence on public 
opinion. Read Introduction to American History 
Leaflet No. 11. Also extract at close of leaflet. 

3. Action of Virginia Convention. Channing, p. 
203. Richard Henry Lee’s resolution. McMaster, 
132. Commit to memory. 

4, Committee appointed. 

a. For what purpose? By whom? 
b. Give name. 
e. Character of members. 
-5. Why was Jefferson especially fitted to be the 
writer of the Declaration? Were the ideas embodied 


in it original with Jefferson? Explain answer. 
Channing, 203-5. 
6. Adoption of Declaration. 
a. By whom? 
b. When? 
ce. Signed by whom? Channing, 206. 

?. Reason for the writing of Declaration. 
American History Leaflet No. 11, p. 21. Commit 
first paragraph to memory. 

The greater part of the Declaration is a history of 
what part of the life of the colonies, and why is it 
90? 

The power to do what five things is declared to 
belong in the future to the states? 

With what pledge does the document close? 


OF POLITICAL IDEAS AS _ ILLUS- 


TRATED BY THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

1. Original intent of the Monroe Doctrine—self- 
protection as proved :— 

1. By text of message: “We should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

2. By character of men originating it. 

3. Circumstances calling it forth. 

4. Contemporaneous opinions concerning it. 

Application of the Monroé Doctrine:— 

1. Panama Congress. 

. Claim to the Oregon territory. 

. Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

. Cuban troubles in 1850-56. 

. Maximilian. 

. Panama discussion of 1883. 

Venezuelan boundary dispute. 

Cuban trouble. 

Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 

10. Venezuelan trouble. 

3. Present meaning of the Monroe Doctrine 
parental and ‘humanitarian—as evidenced :— 

1. By opinions of American statesmen:— 

‘I‘hat no European power or combination of 
Furopean powers shall forcibly deprive an 

_ American state of the right and power of 
self-government, and of shaping for itself 
its own political fortunes and destinies.”— 
Olney. 

“The United States are the peculiar guar- 
dians of the rights of the New World.”— 
Bayard. 

“It behooves cach one to maintain order 
within its own borders and to discharge its 
just obligations to foreigners. When this 
is done they can rest assured that, be they 
strong or weak, they have nothing to dread 
from outside interference.”—Roosevelt. 

2. By the opinion of the average American :— 

“The principles of this higher America which 
interprets the great opportunities of the 
country as so many open doors through 
which humanity can emerge into ‘richer 
and freer life have nowhere been more con- 
sistently exemplified than in our diplo- 
macy.”’—-Lyman A'bbott. 

8. By the opinion of South American coun- 
‘tries. 

4. By opinion of European statesmen :— 

Exemption from arbitration at the Hague 
Conference. 

4. Some reasons for the change:— 

1. The United States has ceased to be an in- 
sular nation. 

2. It has ceased to fear foreign aggression. 

3. Growth of general humanitarian princi- 
ples. 

4. Growth of feeling of personal civic re- 
sponsibility. 

3 and 4. The influence of the “Man of Galilee.” 

IIf.—ORDINANCE OF 1787. 

General Topic—Northwest Territory. 

Lesson Unit—Ordinance of 1787. 

Teacher’s Aim—To show tthe pupils that it was 
necessary to provide a government for the Northwest 
Territory and the nature of the government that 
was installed. 


[Continued on page 378.) 
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Educational Intelligence ...... 


N. E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 

American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-8 

The unanimous ‘election, unsolicited, of Dr. Martin 
G. Benedict of the high school of Utica as superin- 
tendent of that city, to succeed Dr. George Griffith, 
at a salary of $3,300, is deserved promotion. 


The teachers and friends of education in Denver 
are to do something noble for Aaron Gove by way of 
a testimonial. Unless all signs fail, it will exceed 
anything ever done for any American educator in 
his lifetime. 


The best list of books on the Far East that has 
appeared is by State Superintendent Charles D. 
Hine of Hartford, in which are given the titles of 
174 books, together with the author, publisher, and 
price, with notes telling the special value of in- 
dividual hooks. 


New York city continues to lead all other Ameri- 
can cities, and to keep so far in advance as to be a 
bit disquieting. After a flurry about not keeping up 
the vacation centres, the board votes, and the comp- 
troller approves, $381,342 for the equipment of such 
centres. New York is setting a glorious example. 


“Talent” is now owned and edited by P. M. Pear- 
son, professor of Swathmore College, who has re- 
moved the office of publication to Philadelphia, 1225 
Land Title building. It is genuinely creditable to 
the faternity of platformists, and Dr. Pearson is sure 
to add materially to its life, energy, and influence, 
az he is appreciative of the best in purpose as well as 
the highest in art. 


The epidemic of suicide among teachers continues, 
and it is one of the saddest features of the day. The 
causes are varied. The leading causes are overwork 
or discouragement from inability to get and keep po- 
sitions, but the latest and most tragic was from dis- 
appointment in matrimonial plans. Teachers ought 
to realize the weakness of character represented by 
such a close of a useful life. 


The election of Joseph G. Edgerley, superintend- 
ent of Fitchburg, for the thirtieth year, without one 
dissenting vote in all that time, is a record-breaker 
in New England. He was superintendent of Man- 


‘chester, N. H., for seven years previously by a unani- 


mous vote every time. ‘Thirty-seven elections of that 
kind means much, and Mr. Edgerley is still a man in 
middle life. 


ARTHUR MACDONALD WINS. 


Arthur MacDonald has a place at the front of the 
stage, and deserves congratulations. He has been 
vindicated in the most complete and substantial 
fashion through a law suit with the New York Sun, 
whose exploitation of the criticism of his work in 
connection with the United States bureau of educa- 
tion attracted wide attention. The case was thor- 
oughly gone into by the courts, apparently, and an 
award of $20,000 was granted Mr. MacDonald. This 
is a vindication worth as much outside the money as 
through it, and the Journal of Education congratu- 
lates Mr. MacDonald, and accepts this, as all must, 
as abundant evidence that his investigations were 
scientifie and useful, and not cranky and useless, as 
was inferred at the time. 


HEIGHT OF ABSURDITY. 

A trip to St. Louis, or some other chromo, should 
be offered any one who can find any paragraph as 
absurd as this, which was in an address at the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association :— 

“Our fathers did chores, our sons refuse to, and 
put the same energy into football. Our girls deeline 
to do housework. We have not the virtue of fru- 
gality. We should teach it. We are on the border 
of despotism, and the schools can cure it.” 

Will some one prove, if possible, that boys of to- 
day in the same circumstances are not at work as 
early as they ever were, that they are not as helpful 
at school, that football boys are not as good workers 
as any other class of boys, that girls decline to do 
housework any more than girls of the same financial 
conditions ever did in America? Wherein do we 
border on despotism? A greater libel on American 
boys and girls, on American character, on American 
government, has not come under my eye. 


THE STOCKTON RECORDS CREED ON 
TEACHERS SALARIES. 

We print with pleasure the “Creed” of the Stock- 
ton (C'al.) Record as to teachers’ salary. It is a great 
work that it has done and is doing for the pro- 
fession:— 

1. That the salaries of teachers in the public 
schools of California should be substantially raised. 

2. "That in raising such salaries the increased cost 
of living, the standard of preparation required of the 
teacher, and the wage paid other occupations should 
be taken into account. 

3. That men and women should be paid the same 
salaries for the same class of school work. 

4. That the increase in salaries should be pro- 
vided for by increasing the county school tax so that 
ample provision may be made for increasing the sala- 
ries of teachers in both rural and city schools. 

5. That the press of the state should unite in de- 
manding better salaries for the teachers. 


THE SENSITIVE CHILD. 


The suffering of a sensitive child in his school life 
can scarcely be appreciated. Here are some experi- 
ences given recently by a science teacher of Portage 
la Prairie, Manitoba. At four years of age he went 
to a rural school for the first time, went with an older 
sister. All went well till the recess, when all the 
girls of the school gathered about him, said all man- 
ner of sweet things to him, and each tried to get him 
to promise to sit with her. The attention fairly 
made him sick, and it was many months before he 
ceased to dread and fairly hate the school. Second, 
it was the time of school slates, and late in his school 
life when the class was to perform an example he 
would be nervously upset by the boys whose pencils 


went so much faster than his as revealed by the 
sound, ‘Third, even when quite a young man a prin- 
cipal took a notion to call him by his middle name— 
Carson—for which the lad had an aversion. For 
five months the principal called him by that name, 
never without the cold shivers running through him, 
and he could not overcome the dislike. Thus from 
one cause or another his entire school life was marred 
because of his sensitiveness. 

What is this sensitiveness? Tt is a nervous condi- 


tion for which the child is not responsible. It is a 


physical inheritance. It takes various forms. With 
some it is manifested when a file grates, or any 
machinery squeaks; with others it comes about at the 
sight of blood, or upon hearing a scream. Indeed, 
most persons have some streak or strain in which the 
nerves cringe or flutter at some specially repugnant 
condition, 

What can the teacher do about it? Two courses 
are open, and both should ‘be followed. The child 
should first of all be protected so far as possible, and 
he should be helped to overcome every special form 
of sensitiveness. A wandering photographer came to 
a town in Manitoba, and took pictures of every 
school. At one, where fifty children were taken, the 
artist thought it smart of him to take them when 
they did. not know it. One sensitive little girl was 
caught in a very awkward situation. It made the 
picture as a whole “cute,” but this girl wept over 
it every day for weeks, and will never hear the pic- 
ture spoken of, will never think of the teacher, will 
never see any group picture without positive agony. 
A sensitive child-should be protected at every point, 
and too few teachers know who are sensitive, and 
along what lines. To harden a child’s nerves so that 
he may overcome sensitiveness is much more diffi- 
cult. When that professor of Portage la Prairie 
realized how foolish it was to dislike his middle 
name he deliberately wrote S. Carson Tee, and 
would write no other, and in a short time the repel- 
lant attitude of mind was a thing of the past. Often 
it helps much to talk about it freely. There must be 
no rudeness, no intentional chafing, no ridicule. It 
must be treated as though it were as real as it ap- 
pears. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

No more savage crime has been perpetrated in the 
history of labor wars in the United States than that 
at Independence, Col., June 6, when fourteen non- 
union miners, about to take a train at the station, 
were killed by the explosion of an infernal machine. 
Other miners of the party were severely injured, and 
the force of the explosion was sufficient to wreck the 
station and tear a hole in the ground twenty feet 
deep. The explosive was dynamite, and was set off 
by a shot from a revolver, the trigger of which was 
pulled ‘by a wire in the hands of an operator 400 feet 
away. Later in the day several men were killed and 
wounded at amass meeting at Victor, and many 
more were injured in a fight between union miners 
and militiamen. ‘hese occurrences were the result 
of a strike for an eight-hour day, which has been in 
progress since last August, and which has been at- 
tended by deplorable conflicts of authority, and by 
lawlessness on. both sides. 

* * 

Naturally only a languid interest is felt in the ap- 
proaching Republican national eonvention at Chi- 
cago, because the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt by ac- 
clamation isa foregone conclusion. As to the second 
place, the drift seems to be toward Senator Fairbanks 
of Indiana, who is understood to be more receptive 
than he was formerly. There is no longer any talk 
of Representative Hitt of Ilinois; but it would sur- 
prise few political observers if the convention were 
stampeded for Speaker Cannon, notwithstanding his 
genuine unwillingness to serve. There is a possi- 
bility that the damaging factional quarrel in Wis- 
consin may be settled without an appeal to the con- 
vention, which would be a relief to the mamagers. 
The long contest in Illinois, which ended on the 
seventy-ninth ballot with the nomination of State’s 
Attorney Charles 8. Deneen to succeed Governor 
Yates, seems to have left na rancor. On the Demo- 
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cratic side, most of the state conventions are refusing 
to instruct their delegations. Judge Parker has a 
considerable lead, which is growing slowly; but the 
present indications are that a majority of the dele- 
gates to St. Louis will be free to take whatever action 
they think best, after they reach the convention hall. 


The June election in Oregon is always regarded 
with interest in presidential years, as an indication of 
the drift of popular feeling. It is easy to exaggerate 
its significance, but the Republicans have reason to 
be pleased with fhe result of the election of last Mon- 
day. ‘The Republican plurality in the combined vote 
for congressmen was between 17,000 and 18,000. 
This is a gain of about 5,000 over the McKinley plu- 
rality of 1900, and it is also an increase over the 
combined pluralities of 1902. The present governdér 
of Oregon is a Democrat, who was elected by a plu- 
rality of less than 300, in consequence of factional 
quarrels among the Republicans. The election was 
interesting further as the first trial in a state election 
of the initiative and referendum. The state local 
option law was carried, and the direct primary 
amendment was also carried. 

* * * 


Nothing is more sure, under the operation of the 
laws of supply and demand, than a quick response in 
increased production when any product reaches ab- 
normal prices. This is taking place now as regards 
raw cotton. The phenomenal prices led to an in- 
crease of acreage, which the bureau of statistics of 
the department of agriculture estimates at nearly 
3,000,000 acres, or 9.8 per cent. upon the acreage 
planted last year. At the same time, the average 
condition is reported at 83, as compared with 74.1 at 
the corresponding date in 1903. These conditions 
point to a record-breaking crop of probably not less 
than 12,000,000 bales. The publication of these es- 
timates in the June crop report caused a sharp de- 
cline in “futures.” Prices are still high enough. to 
promise large returns to the cotton growers, but tihe 
reaction from extreme figures will improve condi- 
tions in cotton manufactures. 

* * 


Apparently both parties in the conflict in Man- 
churia used the days immediately following the great 
battle at Kinchow and Nanshan hill to re-enforce 
their armies. The Japanese continued the landing 
of troops on the eastern coast, and the Russians hur- 
ried fresh soldiers from Siberia into northern Man- 
churia. There have been repeated reports from Rus- 
sian sources of an intention ‘on the part of General 
Kuropatkin to detach a part of his force for the relief 
of Port Arthur, and it has been affirmed that such 
a proceeding was definitely ordered by a council of 
state at the instance of the Czar. But the reports 
have not been taken seriously. Any such movement 
would involve a march of 200 miles, exposed all the 
way to attack on either flank, and to the further peril 
of being overwhelmed by an enveloping movement 
cutting off retreat. There are renewed reports, also, 
of a contemplated early departure of the Russian 
Baltic fleet for Asiatic waters, but these, also, are 
discredited. 

~ 

The negotiations for the ransom of the American, 
Perdicaris, and his British son-in-law, Mr. Varley, in 
which the French government, at the request of the 
United States, has taken a friendly hand, are com- 
plicated by the political questions involved. If it 
were merely a matter of ransom, the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco might perhaps be persuaded to accede to the 
brigand’s terms, and deal with him afterward, if he 
could. But the brigand chief insists on political 
concessions which involve a quasi-independence. 
The American squadrons remain at Tangier, and it is 
felt that their withdrawal might be attended by un- 
fortunate consequences; yet any direct action for the 
pursuit or punishment of the brigands would be 
fraught with peril. Meanwhile the unrest in Morocco 
increases, and brigands in broad daylight have en- 
tered an Englishman’s house and forced his wife to 
give them arms and money. British and Spanish 
warships have been sent to Tangier, and it begins to 
look as if the incident were likely to precipitate the 
long-anticipated collapse and partition of Morocco. 


The ancient adage to the effect that it is necessary 
to go far from home to learn the news is verified in a 
dispatch from St. Petersburg reporting that the 
newspapers of that city are discussing a proposed 
cession of the Philippines to Japan. Americans hold 
varying views as to the desirability of the Philippines 
as a national possession. They came into our hands 
not by design, but, in a sense, by accident, as the out- 
come of a war which contemplated no such acquisi- 
tion. But the United States has undertaken a work 
and assumed responsibilities in the islands which it 
is not in the least likely to relinquish to any other 
power. The American policy is to give the islands as 
large a measure of autonomy as they are fit for. 
Ultimately this policy may lead to the independence 
of the islands, or to their establishment as “regularly 
organized territories, but nothing is more improbable 
than that the United States should confess failure by 
turning the Philippines over to the Japanese. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION. 


Apvances Mape THE GENERAL Laws—TueE ApbuLr 
LeGisLaATION—THE TEXTILE ScHoo;Ls. 


STATE HOUSE, June 10.—Forty-eight measures were 
before the the committee on education of the Massachu- 
setis legislature at the session which has just closed, 
and on twenty-eight of them adverse action was taken. 
Some of these matters acted upon adversely were whim- 
sical, in the estimation of the majority of the legislators 
who had to deal with them. Others were inexpedient, 
or were premature. A ready classification of these 
forty-eight measures is into those which are general. 


’ 1elating to the people of the whole state, and special, re- 


lating to some particular institution or object. Some of 
the new legislation is in way of positive progress on new 
lines; other acts are an improvement of weak spots in 
present law. Of most popular interest, judging by the 
attention paid, is the education of the adult blind. Un- 
der the acts of 1903 a commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate the condition of these unfortunates, to see 
what was their capacity for industrial training and to 
report whether the state would be justified in establish- 
ing an industrial training school for them. As usual, 
in such cases, progress is by steps, not by leaps and 
bounds. Acting upon the report which that commission 
made to the legislature, there has been passed a resolve 
under which the governor is authorized and requested to 
appoint a commission of three to prepare a complete 
register of the adult blind in the state, between twenty 
and sixty years of age, which register shall contain a 
description of their condition, the cause of their blind- 
ness, and their capacity for industrial training. It is 
provided that blind persons between these ages who de- 
sire to receive industrial training in schools for the 
blind in other states, may be sent to such schools, and 
their expenses may be paid from the stiate treasury, with 
the approval of the governor and council. A report upon 
the advisability and feasibility of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the adult blind is made one of the duties of the 
commission. No compensation is to be given for this 
work, and the report must be made to the next legisla- 
ture by January 15, 1905, with such recommendations as 
seem desirable, and the expense shall not exceed $5,000. 

Recognizing that this is an era of exhibitions, an act 
has been passed authorizing the school committee of any 
city or town to make an exhibit of the character, stand- 
ing, or work of the public schools at any national, state, 
or foreign exhibition, and may take a part of the regu- 
lar school appropriation for the purpose. ‘ 

Local abuses, or questionable acts, led to the passage 
of the following law: ‘No member of a school commit- 
tee in any city or town shall be eligible to the position 
of teacher in, or master or superintendent of the public 
schcols of such city or town, or to the position of 
teacher in, or master or superintendent of, public schcols 
in ary school district or superintendency union of 
which such town forms a part.” 

Greater strictness will hereafter be observed regarding 
the qualiiications of superintendents. Only certified 
persons will hereafter be employed, as the new law pro- 
vides as follows:—- 

“In all superintendency unicns in which any part of 
the expense is borne by the commonwealth, the state 
Loard of education shall determine, by examination or 
otherwise, the qualifications of candidates for the posi- 
tion of superintendent of public schools; and, after the 
first day of January, in the year 1905, no person shall be 
elected to such position who does not hold a certificate 
of fitness and competency from said board; provided, 
however, that this act shall not apply to any superin. 
tendency union, in which ore town does not receive aid 


_ from the Commonwealth, for the expense of a superin- 


tendent, uniil the termination of the contract, if any, 
existing between such towns at the time of the passage 
of this act.” j 

Regarding habitual truants, absentees, and school 
cfenders, the law has been changed so that boys of this 
class may be detained in county truant schools, to which 
they may have been sentenced, more than two years, in- 
stead of not more than two years, as the act of 1903 pro- 
vided. A further addition to the law is that any child 
who has been committed to a county truant school, 
whether he is actually there or released on parole, shall 
be discharged from the custody of the school when he 
becomes sixteen years of age. 

More restrictions have been put upon the towns in the 
use of the money received from the state, for a new law 
says that: “No town shall receive any portion of the 
income of the school fund unless it shall have complied 
with all laws relating to the public schools to the satis- 
faction of the board of education,” and that “No por- 
tion of the income of the school fund shall be used for 
the payment of compensation or expenses of members 
of school committees.” 

County teachers’ associations have been favored to the 
cxtent of raising from $25 to $50 the money they may 
receive from the state treasury, provided that the asso- 
ciation holds an annual meeting of not less than one 
day for the express purpose of promoting the interests of 
the public schools. 

One of the shortest acts of the session is extremely 
pleasing to many people, and it reads as follows: “The 
sum of $23,000 is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of 
the treasury of the Commonwealth from the ordinary 
revenue, to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 

Legislation for the benefit of the textile schools has 
been liberal, as customary in recent years. To the 
‘Lowell Textile school has been given $37,460 for com- 
pletion of ecuipment and grading, conditioned upon gifts 
of $25,000 from other sources, and the city is authorized 
to raise as much by taxation. To the Bradford Durfee 
textile schoo! of Fall River was given $20,000, provided 
that $8,000 is given to the school from other sources, 
and the city is authorized to raise the $8,000 by taxation. 
Another gift to the Lowell textile school conveys $20,060, 
conditioned upon $8,000 being received from other 
sources, and the city may tax its people to that amount 
for that purpose. To the New Bedford textile school 
$18,000 has been given, provided that $7,000 is raised 
from other sources. The city may raise this by taxation. 
There has been an appropriation of $1,500 to the Fram- 
ingham normal schoo! for repairs and improvements; 
$850 te the Westfield normal for pianos; and $7,500 to 
the North Adams normal for improvements. The 
training ship, Enterprise, has been given $15,000 for 
repairs. 

A strong effort succeeded in behalf of the evening law 
schoo] of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and it may hereafter confer the degree of bachelor 
of laws upon its graduates. A law has been passed 
whereby the Boston school committee may admit men to 
the normal school maintained by the city, under regula- 
tions to be fixed by the committee. There has been in- 
corporated in Clinton the Weeks Institute for the main- 
tenance of a free public lectureship for the benefit of 
the people of Clinton. It may hold property amounting 
to $150,000. 

Now, as to the measures which failed to become law. 
They included the petition of President Henry S. Le- 
favour that Simmons College may confer degrees; that 
all schools in the state shall be under the supervision of 
the state board of education; that there be a state su- 
perviscr of music in the public schools; that towns may 
pay the expenses of the transportation of pupils to high 
schools in other towns; that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the constitution of the United States shall 
be read in the public schools; that there be an investi- 
gation of the textile instruction; that a state school at- 
tendance officer be appointed; that the state pay a part 
of the cost of the Boston normal school; that there be 
compulsory weekly fire drills in the public schools; that 
nore money be appropriated for the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Associaion; that the state establish an indus- 
trial college and labor temple for the workingmen; that 
schoolhouse yards be used during vacations for recrea- 
tion; that uniform text-books be required in the Boston 
publie schools, and that there be a change in the age and 
schooling certificate of children so as to forbid children 


under sixteen years, instead of fourteen, as at present 
to be employed in factories without consent of the au- 
thorities. R. L. B. 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Company have an 
ideal itinerary for the N. F. A. and the exposition. 
Party leaves Boston at 8 p. m., Friday, June 24, and 
stops at the Jefferson, which is the best hotel west 
of New York and Washington, and the price is not 
correspondingly high. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Arithmetics 
In Three Books. 


Brockport, New York. 


THE APPLETON SCHOOL BOOKS 


By J. W. A. Youne, Ph. D., Assist- 


ant Professor-of the Pedagogy of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Lampert Lewis Jackson, A. M., 
Head of Department of Mathematics, State Normal School, 


Book I. For third and fourth years. 


Now ready: 
Book II. For fifth and sixth years. 
12mo. Cloth, each, 35 and 40 cents. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
By David Eugene Smith, 
Ph. D., of Columbia Col- 
lege. Boston: Ginn & 


Co. Cloth. 264 
Price, 30 cents.. Mailing 
price, 35 cents. 


The author has set a 
new standard of book- 
making among men with 
strong convictions. This 
mutual dependence and in- 
dependence is well illus- 
trated in this statement of 
his: — 

“In sequence of topics, 
follow as closely as pos- 
sible such of the recent 
courses of study as have 
been the most carefully 


arithmetic. 


Have you seen these books ? 
still, ask us. 


These books use a series of steps by grades which enlarge the 
number field gradually and admit of a systematic development of 


and processes inductively, but formally and systematically. 

In the treatment of problems these books are unique. A topical 
treatment lends itself readily to correlation, and the authors of these 
books have drawn upon the best of geography, drawing, manual 
training, and nature study. The introduction of this material in its 
quantitative aspect is the newest and strongest feature of modern 


The Young and Jackson Arithmetics contain a simple but for- 
mal treatment of concrete geometry graded to correspond to the 
pupil’s needs from the third year to the eighth. 

These books provide a chapter on formal algebra in the eighth 
year’s work, but the simple equation and literal quantities in the 
form of abbreviations are used from the fifth year. 
troduction of the algebraic notation leads easily to formal algebra. 
If not, ask your friends. 


prepared for public school 
systems. However an 
author may feel as to de- 
tails, he is in the man 
bound by the consensus of 


processes. 
The Young and Jackson Arithmetics make, the logic of arith- opinion as thus expressed. 
metic the backbone ot the subject; treating definitions, principles, The purely “topical 
method,’ the attempt to 


exhaust a subject like 
common fractions in a 
single chapter, is now ob- 
solete in leading 
schools, while the extreme 
‘spiral method’ is scrappy, 
uninteresting, and lacking 
in the continuity so essen- 
tial to thoroughness. Be- 
tween these two comes the 
best type of our modern 
courses of study, some- 
what spiral in arrange- 
ment, in that most sub- 
jects extend over several 
terms, but admitting of a 
topical arrangement within 
any one term, thus secur- 
ing thoroughness and 
maintaining an interest.” 


This gradual in- 
Better 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Dr. Smith+ives up to his 
ideal admirably, and 
thereby has made a 
workable book, one that 
any teacher, with reason- 
able wit, can use with 
good effect. It has enough 


LONDON 


OUTLINES OF EVENTS IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY. 


(Continued from page 375 ] 


OUTLINE. 
Organization and settlement of the Northwest 
Territory. 
a. Conflicting claims. 
b. Cessions. 
B. Selling of the Northwest Territory. 
a. Ohio Land Company. 
b. Scioto Company. 


C. Settlement by purchasers. 
D. Establishment of a government. 
a. Why was a government necessary? 
b. What kind would be applicable? 
E. Ordinance of 1787. 


a. Nature of government installed. 
1. Slave holding provision. 
2. Religious freedom. 
3. Provision for education. 
4. Provision for representation in Congress. 
b. What the ordinance indicated regarding 
the “ideas of advance” the people had. 
c. Effect of the ordinance upon the history of 
territory. 

Leading questions: Who owned the Northwest 
Territory before the government got possession ? 
Why were the claims of the different states conflict- 
ing? (Ans. Sea to sea grants.) How did the states 
concerned avoid the conflict? What benefit was the 
territory to the government? When the land com- 
panies began to take possession, why was it neces- 
sary to provide for a government? Whiat state of a 
government would be necessary for a territory under 
the conditions of the Northwest? What kind was 
finally established? What provisions were made for 
slavery? For religion? For education? What does 
this ordinance indicate about the people that made 
it? What effect of lasting character did the ordi- 
nance produce?—The School News. 


conservatism not to shock 
rance, and enough of th 
any teacher a d 
later outlook, and enough of the 
ithin each-half-year the subjects 
child's interest. In the selection of problems, those 
against which teachers have long protested have been 
replaced by those appealing to the life. the interests the 
needs, and the powers of children. The drill work is 
admirable in quality, arrangement, and amount. The 
book is illustrated with great care, the pictures showi 
the relation of numbers and their uses in aiaaeeinaaie 
suggesting simple and inexpensive material for teachers, 
and rendering more interesting and real the various 
groups of problems. While the pictures are primarily 
introduced for these purposes, at the same time the 
render the pages exceedingly attractive, 4 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART ‘EDUCATION, IN EIGHT 
ee By Hugo B. Froehlich and Bornie E 
Snow. Planned in a series of conferences and consul- 
tations with Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller director of 
art, Indianapolis; Miss Harriette L. Rice, director of 
art, Providence; Walter Scott Perry, director of the 
art department, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn: Mrs. M. E 
Riley, dircetor of art, St. Louis; Dr. Hugo Munster- 
berg, professor of psychology, Harvard University: 
Mrs. Alic2 W. Cooley, department of pedagogy Uni- 
versity of North Dakota; John S. Clark of the Prang 
Educational Company. New York. Boston and 
Chicago: Prang Edncational Company. 
Through these text-hooks art is taught like other sub- 

jects. The teacher has a clear idea of the end to be at- 

tained in each case, of the principle involved, and of the 
methed and devices to be utilized. He knows how to be 
sure that the children appreciate what is expected of 
them, and that they develop reasonable skill in the art 
Copying and imitating are out of the question. The 
pupil must think, must have the idea and ideal clearly 
in mind before he uses pencil or brush. Each stroke 
must represent a conception of direction, form, shade 
or color; every effort must be to some extent a creation. 

In the langnage of the street, “there’s something doing” 

a mind as well as with the eye and hand all the 
Never before has there been such an attem 

a text-book of art education, a text-book ae toe prey 

to study, as he would study language, and not a teacher's 

mannal. It fs fifteen years,at least,since some teachers be- 
gan hoping for such leadership in the mastery of art as 
is here developed by a combination of talent, pedagozgi- 
cal and artistic. The appetite has been long in forming 
and many a teacher.in her school, or in some tearhers’ 
journal, or in a bit of a monograph has revealed appre- 
ciation of it, but here is a complete course for the eight 
grades by expert teachers, under the advice and counsel 
of “safe and sane” well-known masters. It is a luxury 
as well as a comfort, to welcome such an advance as this 


The Golden Mean 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


SHAYLOR AND SHATTUCK 


An admirable system combining the 
SPEED of the slanting style with 
the LEGIBILITY of the vertical. 


The growing popularity of the Medial 
Writing Books is evidenced by their recent 
adoption by the town of Brookline, Mass. 


T A FEW REPRESENTATIVE PLACES IN WHICH THESE 
BOOKS ARE IN USE 


Westbrook, Me. Lynn, Mass. 
South Portland, Me. Haverhill, Mass. 

_ Portsmouth, N. H. Brockton, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. Providence, R. I, 
Bennington, Vt. Pawtucket, R. I. 
St. Albans, Vt. New Britain, Conn. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Putnam, Conn. 


In Rhode Island the system is in use in 
schools that represent more than three-fourths of the 
population. 

In Connecticut 110 of the 176 towns and special 
districts have discarded the vertical system, and over 
two-thirds of these have adopted Ginn & Company’s 
Medial Writing Books. 


THESE BOOKS ARE ALSO USED IN 


150 cities and towns in Maine 

70 cities and towns in New Hampshire 
70 cities and towns in Vermont 

80 cities and towns in Massachusetts 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


in book-making in any subject, and especiall 

e bes nking and teaching of ¢ 
West, in city and country. 

It is impracticable to tell how the plan unfolds, or to 
explain the perfection of the mechanical, literary and 
artistic detail. The books must be seen to have these 
features appreciated. For instance, Book One is as beau- 
tiful a First Reader as has been mads, and will sell in 
vast editions just for the lessons, the pictures, and the 
busy work provided. At the same time even the second 
and third lessons lead to two paintings by the little child 
so simple as to be easy and delightful, and at the same 
time so clear in art effect as to begin the education cf 
the eye. The eighth lesson leads to the cutting out of 
six pictures, charming work for the little people. This 
Rook One in seventy-two pages provides reading lessons 
on beautiful pictures that are not to be painted; for 
painting in black fifty various objects in outline or in 
mass, all within the range of the child’s appreciation and 
skill; for painting in color twenty different objects in 
which children will be interested; for paper cutting 
paper folding, paper braiding and weaving, clay model- 
ing, and from objects. : 

oes this scund like a fairy tale? Possibly, 

and yet it is entirely feasible for children to ab alt this 
in one year, if that year’s work is begun only after a few 
months of preliminary school life in a sub-primary or 
kindergarten course, taking time to get acclimated. 
Each kook provides for a year’s work in this way. 
There is not enough laid out to give causa for crowding 
children at any point, and yet the accomplishment of 
any year’s work as here provided must mean a distinct 
increase in mental power, in art poise, in manual alert- 
ness. 


GOETHE'S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. The Ger- 
man text, with notes by W. A. Adams, Ph. D., of Dart- 
— College. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
pp. 

This “idyllic epic” of Goethe—as Professor Adams 
styles it—is not one of the greatest of the German mas- 
ter, but one of the simplest and pleasantest. It is a love 
poem detailing the affection of two lovers in the dis- 
turbed time consequent upon the French Revolution. 
The editor presents it with his ample notes and vocab- 
students of German in the 
high senool, 2 boo a rs P 


SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN AUTHORS 
Fitman’s Shorthand. New York: Isaac Pitman 2 
~ Price, 40 cents. 

rief gems from American authors—such a ‘ 

“Buccaneer’s Treasure,” Twain’s “My 

“The Tell-Tale Heart,” etc., etc., in shorthand, to famil- 

iarize those who use this system with the Pitman 


method, 


~ 
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New 


For Secondary Schools 


Elementary Principles of Economies. . . .. $1.00, net 
12mo. Half leather. vii.+ 388 pages. 


By Ricuarp T. Ery, Pu. D., LL. D., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Wiscon:in, and GeorGe Ray WicKER, Pu. D., Assis- 
tant Professor of Economics in Dartmouth College. 

An adaptation of Ely’s ‘‘ Outlines of Economics,” which is in general use in Ameri- 
can Colleges and which has also met with particular favor at the hands of secondary- 
school teachers. Dr. Wicker brings to the work an experience of several years in 
secondary schools. The book combines material for teaching both economic history and 
economic theory, each being made to supplement and reinforce the other. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED 
A Student’s History of the United States. . . $1.40, net 


By Epwarp CHANNING, Professor of History in Harvard University. 


The best United States History for High Schools now published. The students’ 
History is in full accord with the recommendations of the Associations of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, being equipped with an apparatus of topics, references, and sug- 
gested questions which will enable the teacher to comply with all of the present-day re- 
quirements, 

FOR THE GRADES 


MeMurry’s Pioneer History Stories 

Three volumes (40 cents each), covering the pioneer history of the whole country, 
for supplementary reading in intermediate and grammar schools. The stories are com- 
plete, interesting and graphic. Indeed, the text is made up largely of source materials. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Worth Knowing 


These narratives, which are accompanied by admirable maps and illustrations, contitute 
the best of all introductions for children to the history and geography of the country. 


Dickson’s A Hundred Years of Warfare . . 50 cents, net 


For supplementary reading from sixth to eighth grade. This book, together with 

the preceding volume of the series, ‘‘ From the Old World to the New,” forms a con- 

- nected history of our country from the discovery of America to the founding of the 

government. Particularly rich in helps to teachers; contains excellent maps and pic- 
tures. 


Wright's Heart of Nature Series 


Three books (30 cents each) of charming nature stories for children of from the 
fourth to the eighth year of school life. Uniquely illustrated. 


THE McMILLAN SERIES OF WRITING BOOKS 


By Harry Houston, Supervisor of Penmanship in the Public Schools of 
New Haven, Conn. Six Numbers, each 50 cents a dozen. 


This series retains all of the many points of merit of vertical writing while elimi- 
nating the objectionable features. It has a system of its own. These copy-books 
possess marked advantages over other systems of penmanship iu the Copies provided, 
in Illustrations, in Margins and Spacing, in the Size of the books in brief — in all the 
points which combined make the best modern writing books. 


a 
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Inpians Huntine THE Burrato 


(From McMurry’s “ Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West,’’) 


For Secondary Schools 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography 


Thoroughly modern in subject-matter and presentation; the illustrations are 
exceptionally numerous and valuable. 


Trotter’s Geography of Commerce 

Botsford’s Ancient History, and Histories of Greece, 
of the Orient and Greece, and of Rome 3 

Coman and Kendall’s History of England 

Adams’ European History 

Bailey’s Botany 


Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and 
English Composition 


A First and a Second High School Course, in two volumes or bound together. 


Ashley’s American Government 


TEXT-BOOKS WITH SUCCESSFUL RECORDS 


For the Grades 
Tarr & McMurry’s Geographies 


For all grades in which Geography is taught; a two-book, a three-book, and a 
five-book Series. 


Channing’s United States Histories 


FIRST LESSONS SHORT HISTORY 
Covering the whole field of United States histoty below the high school. 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English 


Woodley-Carpenter’s Foundation 
Lessons in English Grammar 


These books constitute a complete and thorough course in English composi- 
tion and grammar for the Grades. 


Wilson’s Nature Readers 


Two Books, for the first four years of school life. 


Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England 


Especially adapted for Grammar Grades. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 21, 22,23: South Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association at El Dorado. President, 
George W. Mason, Junction City. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port- 
land. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington’ State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The 135th commence- 
ment of Dartmouth College will extend 
from June 25 to June 29. The program 
is as follows:— 

Saturday—Prize speaking; 8 p. m, 
speaking in the college church for the 
class of 1866 prizes and the Barge gold 
medal. 

Sunday—Baccalaureate; 10.30 a. m., 
sermon by the president of the college; 8 
p. m., Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon will give 
an address on occasion of his induction 
into the Phillips professorship of Biblical 
literature. 

Monday—Class day; 2.30 p. m., class 
day exercises; 8 p. m., concert by the Glee 
and Mandolin clubs; 10 p m., promenade 
concert in college yard. 

Tuesday—Alumni day; 9 a. m., meet- 
ing of Phi Beta Kappa society; 10 a. m., 
public meeting of the Alumni association, 
address by Professor Hugo Munsterbergz 
of Harvard University; 2 p. m., annual 
meeting of the Alumni ‘association; 5 p. 
m., reunion of Greek letter fraternities; 
8“p. m., Dramatic club; 9.30 to 11 p. m., 
president’s reception in college hall. 

Wednesday—Commencement; 9 
prayers in Rollins chapel; 9.30 a. m., pro- 
cession forms in college yard for com- 
mencement exercises in college church; 
12.30 p. m., lunch in college hall; Dr. 
Hildreth, class of 1864, will preside, and 
guests of the college will speak; 9 p. m., 
rommencement ball. 

A great deal of interest is being mani- 
fested in the proposed visit of Lord Dart- 
mouth of London to Dartmouth College, 
Lord Dartmouth has frequently expressed 
the desire to visit the college in the event 
of his coming to this country. A letter 
recently received by Charles T. Gallagher 
of Boston gives the promise of a visit the 
coming fall. 

An invitation will be at once sent to 
Lord Dartmouth to accept the hospitality 
of the college at his convenience, and 
every effort will be made to connect his 
visit with the laying of the corner stone 
of Dartmouth hall, which will be an event 
similar to the Webster centennial. It is 
too early to suggest any date, but it is 
probable that arrangements can be made 
to lay the corner stone of Dartmouth hall 
on the return of Lord Dartmouth by the 
middle or latter part of October. 

Lord Dartmouth’s letter read as fol- 
lows: — 

“Dear Sir: I am hoping to pay a visit 
to America this autumn, and I should 
very much like to see Dartmouth College. 
As at present arranged we shall reach 
New York about the 8th or 9th of Sep- 
tember, and my present plan is, after 
leaving New York to go to Vancouver via 

Canada and to return through the states. 
I should be glad to know if it would be 


convenient to the authorities at Dart- 
mouth for me to pay them a visit and in 
that event what would be the most con- 
venient time for that visit. 

“It would have to be either at the be- 
ginning or end of my trip, and the actual 
date would have to depend to some ex- 
tent on subsequent arrangements. I 
have long wished for an opportunity to 
become personally acquainted with Dart- 
mouth College, and I should be sincere'y 
grateful if you could let me know at 
your earliest convenience if such a visit 
would be acceptable during the time I am 
in America. Perhaps you would also in- 
form me as to the best means of reach- 
ing Dartmouth from New York should the 
visit be arranged for. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Dartmouth. 
“To Charles T. Gallagher, Esq.” 


FRANKLIN. One of the most success- 
ful teachers’ institutes ever held here 
was held under the direction of the de- 
partment of instruction and in connec- 
tion with the Winipiseogee ‘Teachers’ 
association. At the morning session, 110 
teachers were present, and in the after- 
noon an increased number of teachers and 
interested citizens enjoyed the program. 

“An Hour of Story Telling,” by Miss 
Mabel C. Bragg of the state normal 
school at Lowell, Mass., attracted a good- 
sized gathering. The morning session 
was opened with a prayer by Rev. D. S. 
Jenks. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Channing Folsom called the 
meeting to order. A nominating commit- 
tee, including Miss Ada F. Loughead of 
this city, Superintendent J. H. Blaisdell 
of Laconia, and Miss Mary Foss of Tilton, 
was appointed to bring in a list of candi- 
dates for the positions, and the result was 
that Miss Blanche M. Abbott of Laconia 
was elected president, and George L. 
Plimpton, principal of Tilton Seminary, 
vice-president, to serve the remainder of 
this year. The association elected J. H. 
Blaisdell a member of the educational 
council. “The Spring Wild Flower” was 
the title of a fine paper by Professor Clar- 
ence M. Weed of the, state college, and 
Miss Olive Dodge of the Plymouth nor- 
mal school gave an equally interesting 
talk on “Quick Perception in Arithmetic.” 

By far the most attractive event of the 
session was an address by Professor H. H. 
Horne of Dartmouth, who spoke on 
“Morality and Religien in the Public 
Schools.” 

The afternoon session included two ad- 
dresses by Superintendent Henry C. Mor- 
rison of Portsmouth one on “The 
Growth of the Teacher,” and the other on 
“The Delinquent Boy.” Both were able 
and instructive and commanded close at- 
tention. Professor Weed of the state col- 
lege told about “The Trees in Summer” 
in a way very interesting. 

DERRY. Professor Edmund R. Angell 
arrived home on June 7 after an absence 
of nearly six weeks. He has been to 
Colorado and California in the interests 
of a mining company as an expert chem- 
ist or analyst. 

SUNCOOK. The ceremony of laying 
the corner stone of the new Pembroke 
academy building was performed Thurs~ 


day afternoon, June 16, following 
the graduating exercises at the Con- 
gregational church. M. W. Grand 


Master Henry I. Haselton of the Grand 
lodge of Masons of New Hampshire ac- 
cepted the invitation to the Grand lodga 
to lay the stone. 

PORTSMOUTH. A recent ruling of tho 
school board is to the effect that public 
school teachers shall not give private les- 
sons to public school pupils during vaca- 
tion. 


VERMONT. 


ST. ALBANS. F. W. Freeman has re- 
signed his position as principal and 
superintendent and has been succeeded by 


Principal F. J. Sagendorph of Hudson, 
N. Y. The board of education has voted 
to have eight grades before the high 
school, instead of -nine as heretofore. 


RANDOLPH. Principal Fred E. Prich- 
ard has resigned his' position as principal 
of the high school at Randolph. 

MONTPELIER. Ernest G. Ham has 
resigned his position as principal and 
superintendent of the Montpelier schools. 
His successor has been elected. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A large portrait of the late 
William E. Endicott has been placed in 
the Gibson school, the scene of his labors. 
A beautiful bronzed tablet was also 
placed upon. the walls. The exercises 
were arranged by Mrs. Mary A. Merritt 
McNaught, Miss Emily A. Evans, and 
Miss Grace Hall, who composed the com- 
mittee on the memorial fund. The 
speakers were Michael E. Fitzgerald, 
master of the Gibson school; Edwin P. 
Seaver, superintendent of schools; John 
F. Eliot, Colonel John D._ Billings, 
Walter S. Parker, supervisor of schools, 
Rev. William Thomas Beale, Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, Dr. A. Kidder Page, and Rich- 
ard ©. Humphreys. They all spoke feel- 
ingly of the man as they knew him, 
Colonel Billings giving reminiscences of 
him in the Civil war. The memorials 
were accepted by William F. Merritt, 
chairman of the committee of the ninth 
division. Others taking part in the exer- 
cises vere Miss Elizabeth. Norton, so- 
prano, and Miss Gertrude F. Whitcomb, 
violinist. A chorus of graduates and 
pupils sang a memorial hymn, written by 
Leonard RB. Marshall, who presided at the 
piano. The class of 1902 sang ‘Consider 
and Hear Me,” and the class of 1904 sang 
“QO Captain, My Captain.” The program 
clesed with the singing of “America.” 

BROCKTON. Ata recent meeting of 
the school committee of Brockton, Miss 
Mary A. Bates of the Gardner high school 
was elected to a position in the high 
school, Miss Lucy M. Grant, a member of 
the graduating class of the state normal 
school at Bridgewater, to a position in 
the Perkins school, and B.-B. Russell 
was unanimously elected for the twenty- 
first time as superintendent of schools. 


NEWTON. Frank E. Spaulding, super- 
intendent of schools at Passaic, N. J., 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Newton public schools with a salary of 
$4,000, at a special meeting of the school 
board, June 14. Mr. Spaulding will enter 
upon his duties September 1, and will 
succeed Frederick W. Atkinson, who re- 
gigned about a menth ago to accept a 
position in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Spaulding is a graduate of Am- 
herst, ’89, and was instructor at the 
Louisville (Ky.) military institution from 
1880 to 1890. In 1890-91 he was assistant 
principal and instructor at this institu- 
tion. From 1891 to 1894 he was in Eu- 
rope and studied in the universities of 
Leipsic, Paris, and Berlin, and in the 
latter year received the degree of Ph. D. 
from Leipsic. In 1894-95 he was honorary 
fellow in psychology and pedagogy at 
Clark University, Worcester. 

Mr. Spaulding was appointed super- 
intendent of schcols of Ware in 1895, and 
remained there until 1897, when he was 
appointed to a similar position in Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

CONNECTICUT. 

WALLINGFORD. The friends of W. 
O. Cartwright, for several years the effi- 
cient superintendent of schools here, 
will be pleased to learn of his unanimous 


re-election to that position. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 


‘NEW ORLEANS. Marten Easton has 
been re-elected superintendent of schools 


Mount Ida School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Six miles fiom Boston. 


College preparatory, general courses. 
Beautiful, healthful location. 


Illustrated Catalog. 
Refers by permission to 


Dr. A. E. WInsuir. 


Music and Art. 


New Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports. 


GrorGe ¥F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 


Newton, Mass, 


for a four years’ term, practically with- 
out opposition. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


L, C. Greenlee, assistant superintendent 
to Aaron Gove in Denver, will succeed to 
the superintendency vacated by the 
resignation of Mr. Gove. Mr. Greenlee 
was superintendent of District No. 2 in 
Denver prior to the consolidation, since 
which time he has been assistant. He was 
a popular treasurer of the N. E. A. at the 
time of the Detroit meeting. 


The Willimantic, Conn., normal school 
principalship has been offered to a promi- 
nent public school man, of whose accept- 
ance there is doubt as we go to press. 


Springfield, Mass., realizes the impos- 
sibility of getting a man who has all the 
characteristics which*they have admired 
in Balliet,—scholarship, dignity, 
reputation, ideals both as to outline and 
detail. It is interesting to see a school 
board composed of busy men trying to 
select a man who is the equal of a master 
in the art of supervision. 


Hampton Institute, Virginia, drew 
heavily upon Connecticut when it took 
Principal George P. Phoenix of the Willi- 
mantic, and Miss Wallen, principal of the 
training school. They have been among 
our most valuable professional leaders, 
and it signifies much as to the standards 
at Hampton that these have been selected. 


Northampton has early decided that 
the salary of the superintendent must be 
increased hefore they can hope to secure 
a man to succeed Mr. Carfrey. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The leading feature of the New Eng- 
land Magazine for June is a beautifully 
illustrated article by Mary Stoyell Stimp- 
son, on Farmington, Me., the home of the 
famous Abbott family, and of the equally 
celebrated boys’ school, “Little Blue,” 
founded by Jacob Abbctt. For sale at all 
news-stands; twenty-five cents per num- 
ber. Annual subscription, $3.00. Ameri- 
ca Company, 238 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton. 


“We want a man for our information 
bureau,” said the manager, “but he must 
be one who can answer all sorts of ques- 
tions and not lose his head.” 

“That’s me,” replied the applicant. 
“I’m the father of eight children,”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger.” 


Superintendent H. W. Lull of New- 
port, R. J., and Superintendent C. H. 
Morss of Medford, Mass., are to spend the 
summer together in Europe. Best wishes 
of a host of friends will accompany them. 


— 
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The fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and untad. 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial package. 


Teachers!!! 


Spend not your year’s earnings during 
Summer Vacation! 
Our “‘ Teacher’s Specialty” work is prof- 
itable. Write for information. 
P. B. B., 
Box 5279, Boston. 


— 
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PLEASE NOTE we were awarded the larg- 
est single order placed last season on high. 
grade benches. his order was placed with 
us by parties who have used our goods for two 
years. 

If you are about to purchase an equipment 
vt us send you samples. ur offer in Speed 
ng ses, Clamps, Bench-St 
not be duplicated 

Write for our Catalogue.] 


E. H. SHELDON & Co., 
Manual Training Specialties 
EVANSTON, ILL, 
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King’s ‘*‘ VERTICAL”’ Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


GF KENG'S 
- VERTICAL PEN 


Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


re putting up packages of concentrated 

conan, ons of whieh contains all the: ingredients 

or making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 

25 cents, and one a gallon of the best Black Ink 

20 cents. 

iace contents of in a pint for red ink, or 

a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 

been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 

ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 


Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1l., Boston. — 


TO POLISH ONE’S FRENCH. 
Attention is called to the French holi- 
day courses at McGill University, Mon- 
treal. These are not for beginners, but 
are for those having already a good work- 
ing knowledge of the language, and who 
wish to further perfect themselves. The 
courses will ba divided into elementary 
and advanced. In the elementary section 
the subject of instruction will be: Pro- 
nunciation, elocution, reading, and ex- 
planation of a French text, the most im- 
portant parts of grammar treated in con- 
nection with composition, conversation. 
The teaching will be as much as possible 
in French, and students are recommended 
to attend, in addition to the above, some 
of the advanced lecture courses, such as 
those on French literature and on French 
political, social, and educational institu- 
tions. In the advanced section the sub- 
jects will be: French phonetics, elocution, 
composition, reading and explanation of 
a French text,*lectures on French litera- 
ture in the Nineteenth century and on 
French political, social, and educational 
institutions. The teaching in this section 
will be carried on entirely in French. 
These lecture courses, elementary as weil 
as advanced, will be given in the morning; 
the afternoon will be devoted to sight- 
seeing and excursions. For this purpose 
the students will be divided into groups, 
each group to be under the charge of a 
French-speaking person. On three even- 
ings a week French entertainments will 
be given: Recitations, lectures on travels 
in France, ete, It is intended to establish 
in connection with these courses a board- 
ing department in the immediate vicinity 
of the university, and tinder the superin- 
tendence of French-speaking persons. 
The object is to intensify the French at- 
mosphere it is sought to ¢reate, and also 
to cheapen the cost of living to the 
students. In order that the first of these 
obiects may not be defeated, and in the 
interest of those anxious to make prog- 
ress, all boarders must pledge themselves 
to use the French language on all occa- 
sions; and it must be clearly understood 
that any boarder who persists in disre- 
garding his pledge must disccont nue resi- 
dence. Those unwilling to board at these 
establishments, or unable to get accommo- 
dation there, can have a list of ordinary 
boarding houses on application. Tickets 
entitling the holder to attend all the lec- 
ture courses, sightseeing, walks, and even- 
ing entertainments, $10. The boarding 
fee will probably not exceed $5 per week, 
and may be less. These courses will be 
given in July, and extend over thres 
weeks, beginning on Tuesday, July 5, and 
endirg on Monday, July 25. Corre- 
spondence is invited, and full details will 
be cheerfully given. 


YHE FAMOUS NORTH SHORE. 


The beach season opens next week, and 
persons planning their vacation should 
bear in mind the North Shore. The 
booklet, “All Along Shore,” published by 
the Boston & Maine Passenger depart- 
ment, Boston, describes and pictures the 
natural beauties of this famous section, 
from Nahant to Portland, and east. It 
will be sent to any address upon receipt 
of two cents in stamps. The beautiful 
portfolio, containing only half-tone repro- 
duetions of the best views of Marblehead, 
Clifton, Phillips Beach, Beach Bluff, 
Gloucester, Rockport, Manchester, Mag- 
nolia, Beverly, Salem, Salisbury, Rye, 
Hampton Beach, Kittery, York Beach, 
Fortsmouth, and Portland, will be mailed 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 


MISSOURI UNIVERSITY. 

The Wniversity of Missouri has an op- 
portunity never before enjoyed by any 
American college as it will be given 
several times as much space at St. Louis 
as any university has ever had and much 
more than any other will have at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition and it has 
put more time, money, and energy into 
the preparation for the exposition. 
Never before in any land has any univer- 
sity put on exhibition so completely its 
plans and purposes. This is one of the 
Lest state universities in the country, but 
until now has had no way to show the 
general public how complete is its equip- 
ment. Among other things the engineer- 
ing department will present a number of 
mechanical devices showing the construc- 
tive power of the students. The law de- 
partment will show all the books, pam- 
phlets and brochures published by alumni, 
students, and faculty since the establish- 
ment of the law school in 1872. The ge- 
«logy department will have on exhibi- 
tion the largest relief map of Missouri 
ever made. It will show miountains, val- 
leys, rivers, and woodlands as they would 
appear if one could climb some high 
pinnacle and see at one glance the entire 
state of Missouri. The veterinary de- 
partment will show a miniature bluegrass 
pasture in which are cattle im the differ- 
ent stages of various diseases. The de- 
partment of animal husbandry will make 
an exhibit showing the results of the 
largest experimental cattle feeding ever 
conducted in the Uniited States. Every 
department in the university will produce 
the very best of which it is capable, sur- 
passing all others, not only in amount of 
space, but in degree of excellence. 


$12.25 TO CHICAGO AND. RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


From Buffalo. Tickets on sale June 16, 
17, 18, 19, and 20, 1904, good returning up 
to June 29. For full particulars as to 
rates and limits from New England, write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. 


HOUSE TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 


The subscriber wishes to rent his fur- 
nished home during July and August. 
This is an excellent opportunity for some 
superintendent or principal who wishes to 
be in Boston this summer. The rental! is 
to be $35 a month. it is -eonvenient to 
steam and electric lines and in one of tiie 
most desirable suburbs of Boston. For 
particulars address “W. F. J.,’”’ Journal 
of Education, Boston, Mags. 
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GO BY ALL MEANS. 


St. Louis, June 8, 1904. 
Journal of Education: I am not a 
teacher, I know the many calls on the 
profession’s too sender purses, but having 
gone through the Education Building you 
cannot too strongly advise all who can, to 
take advantage of the German and other 
foreign displays, as well as the Yale, 
Harvard, Boston Tech, state, ety, and 
other exhibits. It’s a liberal education in 
itself. I do not find any evidence of 
“extortion,” and am pleased with my 

short visit. An Eye Witness. 


$15.00 TO 8ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


From Buffalo. Tickets on sa’e each 
Tuesday and Thursday during June. Full 
particulars regarding rates to St. Louis 
on application to L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. 
A., New Old South building, Boston, 
Mass. 
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“Do you have any trouble with your 
furniture warping out of shape from the 
heat?” 

“T used to, but not any more.” 

“How did you fix it?’ 

“Moved into an apartment house.”’— 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


A good ink and a cheap ink is some- 
thing long sought. G. anklin King, 
dealer in all kinds of school supplies, of 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Boston, 
has a powder (advertised in another 
column) which will make a gallon of the 
very best black ink—second to none—for 
twenty cents, and a package which will 
make a pint of the best red ink for twenty- 
five cents. Hither sent by mail on receipt 
of price. A eo of the house is pens, 
and teachers and others are asked to send 


for samples. 


A BOOK OF REAL FLOWERS. 


The Yellowstone Park Flower Book 
published by the Northern Pacific, is a 
beantiful creation. It contains eleven 
specimens of real flowers, in natural 
colors, from Yellowstone Park, with 
names and places where found. Also six 
full-page, fine, half-tone illustrations of 
bears, the Grand canon, geysers, hotels, 
etc., found in the park, the most wonder- 
fnl spot on earth, fifty-four by sixty-two 
miles in size, and where President Roose- 
velt recently spent his vacation. The 
Flower Book makes a beautiful souvenir. 
Send A. M. Cleland, General Passenger 
agent, Northern Pacific railway, St. Paul, 
Minn., fifty cents for a copy. 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET FREER. 


The Summer Resort book of the Boston 
& Maine railroad contains a list of the 
humerous mountain, seashore, and in- 
land resorts of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Canada, and the 
Provinces. The routes and railroad rates 
are given, also the accommodations and 
the price per week and day at the hotels. 
The book contains ninty-six pages of use- 
ful information and some beautiful illus- 
trations of scenes in nortHern New Eng- 
land. This book will be mailed free by 
the General Passenger department, Boston 
& Maine railroad, Boston, to any address. 


SUCCESS RICHLY EARNED. 


A little insight into the success of the 
New York Silicate Slate Company (cor- 
ner of Church and Vesey streets, New 
York city), may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing facts. The company is a firm 
believer in quality, zealously guarding it 
in every detail, and the phenomenal suc- 
cess with which the goods have been in- 
troduced into new fields, and the con- 
stanily increasing demand from old cus- 
tomers, proves again that quality is the 
one essential to the products of any manu- 
facturer who wishes to obtain the best 
results. The materials used by the firm 
are selected with scrupulous care, and the 
processes of manufacture are based upon 
the most approved scientific principles. 
The plant is equipped with the latest im- 
proved machinery and appliances known 
to the trade for insuring a uniformly high 
standard of work. The greatest experi- 
ence is brought to bear on every branch 
of the industry, and the output is one of 
great magnitude and importance, and the 
unsurpassed facilities for manufacture 
render the firm competent to offer induce- 
ments of the most desirable nature to the 
trade. 


A TRIP THROUGH YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 


This is what every one hopes to have— 
some day. It is the most wonderful trip 
in the world. There are more than 3,000 
square miles of marvelous things that 
can be seen nowhere else. The magnifi- 
cent Rockies with snow-tipped peaks all 
around, Old Faithful Geyser, a Paint Pot, 
Mud Volcano, Emerald Pool—for a small 
sunt, comparatively, all these and hun- 
dreds) more of nature’s unduplicated 
lnarvels can be seen between June 1 and 
September 30 of each year, and one may 
enjoy, besides, the best coaching trip in 
the country. The Northern Pacific folder 
on Yellowstone Park, just issued, is an 
up-to-date illustrated dissertation on the 
Yellowstone Park trip. It deals with the 
detailed, technical matters everyone needs 
to know about such a trip. It tells all 
about the hotels, the stage coaches, the 
roads, the cost of the tour; where the 
geysers, the waterfalls, the bears, the 
canyons are, and where the trout fishing 
is found. This beautiful leaflet can be 
obtained by sending A. M. Cleland, Gen- 
eral Passenger agent, St. Paul, Minn., 
two cents with proper address. ‘“Won- 
derland 1904,” which is a fine pamphlet of 
116 pages, descriptive of the Northwest, 
including the Park, will be sent for six 
cents. 


Charles E. Munroe, S. B., Ph.D., dean 
and professor of chemistry, Columbian 
University: “In my judgment there is no 


form of exercise which is so beneficial to 
mankind as bicycling. for it cultivates 
faculties that are developed in no other 
way. At the same time it gives one com- 
mand of a means of locomotion that is 
oftea of great value in emergencies.” 
Washington, D. C., August 24, 1903. 


‘railroad, Boston. 


COLORED BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE FOR SIX 
CENTS. 

Lake Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire’s 
queenly lake, is one of the most beautiful 
lake resorts in the country. The nearby 
mountains afford a fine view from the 
steamer Mt. Washington on a clear day, 
and the island-dotted surface of the lake 
presents a beautiful scene. 

Persons who have ever visited Winne- 
pesaukee will be greatly interested in the 
new publication issued by the General 
Passenger department, Boston & Maine 
It is a bird’s-eye view 
map of Lake Winnepesaukee, showing 
the numerous islands, coves, glens, and 
ports on the lake, and a table giving the 
name of each number. It will be mailed 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 
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THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Coming to Keith’s the week of June 20 
are Will H. Murphy and Blanche Nichols 
in a new burlesque, entitled “From 
‘Zaza’ to ‘Uncle Tom,’” one of the most 
amusing contributions to the varieties; 
the Empire quartette, vocalists and 
comedians; Lavine and Cross, balancing 
and physical culture exponents; Conroy 
and McDonald, Irish dialect comedians 
aud dancers; Spencer Kelly, the widely- 
known baritone singer; and Madison and 
Bailey, eccentric comedians, whose 
hodge-podge of specialties is inimitable. 
An entire change of selections will be 
played by the Fadettes woman’s or- 
chestra, and all the pictures shown in 
the biograph will be new. 


THE TREMONT. 


The merry fantasy, “Woodland,” will 
begin the ninth week of its Boston run 
at the Tremont on June 20. The sum- 
mer season at that popular playhouse is 
now well under way, and many prepara- 
tions have been made for the comfort 
of the patrons. All of the heavy 
draperies and decorations suggestive of 
the winter season have been removed 
from the interior of the theatre; the air- 
cooling apparatus has been started, and 
the summer scale of prices is now in 
effect. There are 200 seats on the first 
floor for sale at fifty cents each, 200 in 
the first balcony for the same price, and 
the entire second balcony has all of its 
seats reserved for sale at twenty-five 
cents each. It is the opinion of theatre- 
goers who have attended performances 
of “Woodland” that this is one of the 
most pleasing summer entertainments 
that has ever been at this theatre. It 
contains many novelties, and there are 
countless surprises pleasing to the eye 
and ear from the time the curtain rises 
on the chorus of owls in the first act, 
to the finale of the last act, where 
Prince Eagle and the Nightingale are 
crowned king and queen by the gay- 
plumaged birds of the forest. 


THE GLOBE. 


With the same vigorous life that has 
characterized it since the opening per- 
formance, the “Isle of Spice’ will begin 
the seventh week of its engagement at 
the Globe theatre on the night of June 
20. The merry extravaganza has been 
greatly improved since the first week, 
and the book has been brightened by the 
addition of many new lines. Miss 
Blanch Buckner, the little Kentucky 
girl, Gus Weinburg, the head fun-maker, 
Denman Maley, and Harry T. Mac- 
Connell improve at every performance. 
Leslie Leigh, pretty and dainty, con- 
tinues to sing “Peggy Brady” and the 
“Goo Goo Man,” with new local verses, 
in an inimitable manner. But of all the 
attractive features, none are more highly 
to be recommended than the frolicsome 
chorus of pretty girls, large and small, 
mostly small. The brilliant stage pic- 
tures are a delight to the eye, and the 
music is the kind that is remembered. 


G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
powders, advertised in another column 
make an ink second to none in quality and 
at a price not a tithe of that asked for 
ordinary inks. Why not try a package? 


a’. Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session, 
4, For catalogue, address 
Henry LAWRENCE SovrTuwick, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington A venue, oston, 


The PARK VIEW 


Bethlehem, New Hampshire 


In the most beautiful part of the White Moun- 
tains district. On a plateau 1,700 feet above sea 
level, and commanding a full view of the Presiden- 
tial Range. Every modern device for comfort or 
pleasure. Special rates for June and July. For 


terms, or any further particulars, apply to 
, HARDY, Proprietor. 


For Sale or Rent 


A splendid School property in finest section 
of Missouri. Terms easy. 
Apply to 
G. C. Briecs, Waynesville, N. C. 
J. F. Pratt, Salisbury, Mo. 


or 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NA- 
TION. By George M. Wrong, M. A., 
professor of history in the University of 
Toronto. (Twentieth Century Text- 
Books.) New York, Boston: D. App!e- 
ton & Co. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Next to the history of his own country 

the pupil in the American school is and 

should be interested in that of England, 

Scotland, and Ireland, for there the be- 

ginnings of American political, social, 

and intellectual life must be studied. The 
aim of the above-named book is, first of 
all, to explain clearly the growth of the 
political institutions of England, the 
steady resistless development from the 
rule, in the earlier periods, of the king 
assisted by a few nobles, to the supre- 
macy in the present day of the House of 

Commons, representing the masses of the 

nation. But as the kings were real rulers 

in the earlier centuries, special attention is 
given to such strong characters as Henry 

1l., Edward I., Henry VIII., and Oliver 

Cromwell, History, however, is some- 

thing more than “past politics,” and his- 

torical teaching at the present day rightly 
emphasizes the study of social life and 
manners and of intellectual and religious 
djJevelopment even more than that of 
political institutions. Much has been 
written of late upon these aspects of Eng- 
lish history, and this book aims to sum- 
marize what is most striking and conclu- 
sive in these results. The illustrations 
are numerous, and they are chosen, not 
to give the reader fancy pictures, but be- 
cause they throw light upon the daily 
life of the people or illustrate the char- 
acter of their leaders. The modern his- 
torical spirit demands especially two 
things: impartiality and accuracy. To 
be impartial and accurate does not mean, 
however, to be colorless, and farce con- 
troversies such as those of BDlizabeth, of 
the struggle against Charles I., and of 
the American Revolution call for vigorous 
delineation. The book contains a con- 
cise and lucid narrative of these and the 
other great epochs. The author has 
aimed to be not only instructive but in- 
teresting, and he has succeeded in pack- 
ing into an attractive and not very large 
volume the really solvent things in Eng- 
lish history. A manual of suggestions 
for teachers is furnished with the volume, 
and a carefully selected list of references 
for further courses of reading will also 

be provided. 

LANGUAGE LESSONS. A First Book in 
English. By Wilbur Fisk Gordy. prin- 
cipal of the North school, Hartford, 
Conn., and William Edward Mead, pro- 
fessor of the English language, Wes- 
leyan University. New York and 
Chicago: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 22) 
pp. Cloth. Illustrated with index. 

Of late years complaints have been gen- 
eral that schools are failing to teach 
pupils how to write and speak good Eng- 
lish. If such complaints are just—and 
there is reason to fear that in some meas- 
ure they are—a remedy must if possib‘e 
be found. The obstacles in the way of 
fuccess are in many cases almost in- 
euperable, owing to the lack of prop 
home influences, and where the difficul- 
ties are admittedly so great, the anthors 
of the books in the above-named series 
do not pretend to have discovered a com- 
plete remedy, but hope that the course 
they have marked out may aid in the 
more successful teaching of English in 
elementary schools. To this end they 
have provided in the first book an abun- 
dance of fresh material designed to stimu- 
late the interest and the originality of t*e 
pupil. This material has been selected 
with constant reference to the every-day 
life and thought of boys and girls, in the 
belief that if they have something in 
mind that they really care to tell, they 
will talk or write naturally. To yie!d the 
best results, material for exercises in lan- 
guage work should not only furnish 
thought for expression, but should 
quicken the feelings and kindle the imag- 
ination. Hence, as a basis for simp'‘e 
story-telling. the use of pictures, mainly 
such as suggest movement and action, is 
emphasized; and in the work based upon 
stories and poems a special effort is made 
to develop the pupil’s picture-building 
power. To reach the feelings and imag- 
ination alike, such classic stories and 
poems as. enrich life because of their 
beauty and truth have been carefully se- 
lected. There is, however, a mechanical 
si’> of expression which has to do with 
t'« forms of words, sentences, and para- 
graphs, with spelling, punctuation. and 
the correct use of capitals. These formal 
elements of language are not learned in- 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


The Philosopher must have had in mind the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text- 
books, makes the books last from 6O per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. We cannot make 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 


as long. 
Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


cidentally; they require skilful teaching 
and patient drill. This drill may be given 
in connection with matter whose ethical 
or thought content makes it worthy of 
study, and such has been the guiding 
principle in the shaping of the lessons 
here outlined. But it is dangerously easy 
to present difficulties on the formal side 
of language too rapidly for the pupil to 
master them. Technical English gram- 
mar is analytic, not synthetic; critical, 
not constructive. It helps us to get at 
the meaning of another’s thought, not to 
express Our Own. In a word, it does not 
enable us to speak or write naturally or 
fluently, though it may aid in detecting 
or correcting faulty expressions. A few 
simple lessons in technical grammar ap- 
pear in Part II. of this volumé, along with 
a considerable body of concrete illustra- 
tive matter. Yet in Part IL., as in Part I., 
the aim has been not merely to offer an 
abundance of material for language work, 
hut to suggest how language lessons may 
be made an essential part of the teaching 
of every branch of study in the curricu- 
lum, for well-directed drill in language, 
whatever the subject, will result not only 
in developing better habits of expression, 
but in giving a larger stock of definite 
ideas and a greater power of clear, 
orderly thinkivg. 


GRAMMAR LESSONS. A Second Book 
in English, by the same authors. 300 
pp. Cloth, with index. 

The advisability of teaching English 
grammar in the elementary School has of 
late years been much debated. Some 
teachers niaintain that too much time is 
devoted to the subject, and some find no 
place for it in grades below the high 
school. At present the general trend of 
educational opinion decidedly favors the 
teaching of at least the rudiments of teci- 
nical grammar in the higher elementary 
grades. There is, however, a growing 
conviction that the unavoidable difficul- 
ties of the subject have been needlessly 
increased in many cases by dealing too 
much with mere abstractions, and by 
dwelling upon a multitude of relatively 
unimportant details. The aim of the 
book above-named is so to simplify the 
subject as to bring it -within the compre- 
hension of grammar-school pupils. It 
therefore takes little account of matters 
of secondary importance, and lays em- 
phasis upon the fundamental principlis 
underlymg the-expression of thought in 
Fnglish. No effort has been spared to 
bring the pupil, by means of carefully 
graded exercises, to understand clearly 
what a sentence is, as distinguished from 
a phrase or a clause, and also to recog- 
nize the various kinds of sentences that 
he spontaneously employs in his every- 
day speech. The analysis of the sentence 
into its component elements naturally in- 
volves the classification of words as paris 
of speech. In the explanation of this 
classification repeated emphasis is Jail 
upon the function of a word, a phrase, or 
a clause, in a sentence, as determining 
what part of speech each represents. 
Analysis of essential relations, as already 
suggested, is a central feature of the boo, 
but detailed formal parsing has been re- 
duced to the minimum. This course has 
been adopted in the belief that the essen- 
tials in the study of English grammar are 
few, but that these must be so impressed 
upon the pupil that he shall be unable to 
escape or to forget them. Accordingly, 
in the parsing exercises special stress has 
been laid upon the case relations of 


nouns and pronouns, upon the gram- 
matical character and relations of phrases 
and clauses, upon the tenses of verbs, 
and the relation of a verb to its subject 
or its object. But, on the other hand, 
little space has been devoted to compli- 
eated rules with numerous unimportant 
exceptions, and to elaborate formulae 
dealing with minor details. On the con- 
structive side the aim throughout the 
book has been to lead the pupil to use his 
grammatical knowledge as an a‘d in ex- 
pressivg his thoughts with clearness and 
accuracy. The exercises have been made 
as practical as possible, and the principle 
involved in each has been repeated:y put 
to the test in the classroom. 


ITS GRADUATES EVERYWHERE. 


An average annual graduation list of 
almost fifty young women thoroughly in- 
structed in music, drawing, physical 
training, domestic science, and manual 
training, is the record of the Thomas 
normal training school of Detroit, Mich., 
which was established over fifteen years 
ago by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, and which 
is to-day the best established and most 
widely known institution of its kind in 
the country. It trains its pupils for the 
positions of supervisors and teachers in 
the public schools, for students are not 
only taught, but are taught how to teach. 
The school formerly had its home with 
tne Detroit Conservatory of Music, but 
its rapid growth made more room an ab- 
solute necessity. Accordingly Mrs. 
Thomas leased a commodious and hand- 
some residence on one of the finest thor- 
oughfares in the country, and has had it 
completely equipped for the work of the 
school. It has large, light, airy class- 
rooms and studios, a well-equipped li- 
brary, and pleasant study rooms; and a 
beautiful lawn and a wide shady ver- 
anda are things to make the summer 
school’a most alluring institution. The 
summer session advertised on another 
page has become a feature of the school, 
and has heen largely attended, many 
teachers and graduates availing them- 
selves of the opportunity to further im- 
prove themselves in some or all of the 
courses, Among improvements which 
have come with the increased facilities 


BORMAY 


Map Engravers 
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Educational Purposes 


64 Fulton St., New York City 


An experience of 25 years enables 
us to produce plates Just right. 


are completely equipped departments for 
the teaching of cookery, sewing, sloyd, 
clay modeling, blackboard work, writing, 
outdoor gymnastics, ete. Another feature 
of the school is the correspondence de- 
partment. It was started almost by ac- 
cident, and at a time when the idea of 
teaching anything by mail was scoffed. 
It is now thoroughly established, and 
nearly all of the regular branches of the 
school are taught through this depart- 
ment. There has also been added two 
courses for the ._piano—the elementary 
course, which is designed for teaching 
beginners, and which is in charge of Miss 
Jessie L. Gaynor, and the advanced 
course under the instruction of Emil 
Liebling, one of the most eminent pian- 
ists living. -Mrs. Thomas, director of the 
school, is a woman of great executive 
ability, a musician of rare accomplish- 
ments, and is a notable tigure in educa- 
tional circles. She has been supervisor 
of music in the public schools for many 
years, and has brought the work to a 
high degree of efliciency. She is a facile 
writer, a keen critic, and a born teacher. 
¥rom her scnool more than a hundred 
public school supervisors have been 
placed, many of them being over state 
normal schools. 

Mrs. Thomas is all over the country 
considered an authority in the matter 
of public school music. She is a member 
of the faculty of the new school of 
methods, both in Boston and Chicago. 
She has been president of the Michigan 
Music ‘Teachers’ Association, and vice- 
president of the department of music of 
the National Educational Association. 
The active detail work of the school falls 
on Miss Jennie Louise Thomas, the 
daughter of the principal, by whom she 
has been trained; and on Mrs. Thomas’ 
son, Louis A. Thomas, who is the busi- 
ness manager. 

Much fuller details of the work can be 
obtained by corresponding direct with 
the school, and by interviews with teach- 
ers in any considerable town or city in 
the country, for the school’s graduates 
are found in all of them. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


‘“‘Jsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 276 
pp., $1.50. Send for Trial Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Gatarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNGS, and Al! Diseases 

of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
A ean and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 

TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 

Full-size box, 50c, Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLF, BOSTON, MASS, 


‘‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's free. 


7 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


ISHER SC AACENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/SIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREFMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Fine Arts Building, 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
N O ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. rite for application blank te-day. 
, OF BOSTON, 
™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 20 se. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
E AST ERN Teachers’ 5 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
Agency 

Established 130 Miss BE. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 

BOS O 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


Normal Teachers 


Enquiries promptly ansuered. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 
tions, Correspondence Soticited. 
BYRON F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. ¥. 


EACHERS’ 
AGENCY, vonccsten, mss 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureal 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
Teachers exclusively, 


Twenty years’ experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal 
acquaintance, have made our manager familiar with the needs of schools and teachers in all sections of 
our country. No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any 
special agency. Personal attention given to each applicant. Commercial Department Positions in 

igh Schools and Colleges a specialty. Write for registration blanks and circulars. We also nego- 
tiate the sale of school property. If you have a school, ora part interest for sale, or wish to buy or 
to form a partnership, write us for information about our methods. 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Mgr. - = = 
The Finest Prospectus 


Ever issued by a Teachers’ Agency will be sent free 


245 Broadway, New York 


Address correspondence 
to the Manager 


to school officials who are in the market fora commercial 
teacher; and to commercial teachers who send six cents 
in stamps and mention the school with which they are 
engaged. We cannot send it to others. It is too expen- 


sive. It contains the portraits and autographs of more 
than 100 of the leaders in commercial education, in every ; 4 


part of our country—all endorsing us heartily. 


Our candidates do not know of our nominations until 
officials, after looking over our data, ask that we have 


selected ones apply. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 


& Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } rate, S15 Locust St, St. Louts. 


Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Adolescence (2 VOIS.)..--+0+seesecceereeereeesceeseeee Hall D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. $7.50 
The Story of the Red Barton 1.00 
Asa Chinaman Saw Us......... “ “ 1.25 
Arithmetic (Books I. and II.) ..........++.. Young & Jackson “ “ 
Book Lovers, Bibliomaniacs and Book Clubs........ Harper Henry H. Harper, Boston. 3.75 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, Tempest. Rolfe [Ed.| American Book Company,N.Y. — 
England in the Corbett Longmans, Green & Co., 9.00 
Further Recollections of a Diplomatist............... Ruambold “ 6.00 
In Search of the 606660 Chambers Harper & Brothers, sad 1.50 
The Gems of the Landor “ 4.00 
rritorial Acquisition o e Unite es 
Adventures Among Pictures............0-e+eeseseeee Hind The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 2.50 
Desiderius Erasmus Concerning the Aim and 

Colonel McClure’s Recollections of Half a Century. —— The Salem Preas Co., Salem, Mass, —— 
David: A Rice McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y. 
Belgian Life in Town and Countr Boulger G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.20 
Carlyle’s Cromwell. eee Lomas[(Ed.j “ “ “ 6 00 

he Oil Fields o ussia and the Petroleum In- 

The Organization of Agriculture...... Pratt E. P. Dutton & Co., 2 00 
The Transgression of Andrew Vane.........--+.++++ — Henry Holt & Co., ” 1.50 

— 


VARIETIES. 

“Tommy, how are you coming on at 
echool?” 

Tommy—‘First rate, ma.” 

“Mention the names of some of the do- 
mestic animals.” 

“The horse, the dog, the pig.” 

“What animal is that which lives 
mostly in the house, but often makes a 
dreadful noise so that people cannot 
sleep?” 

“Four-legged animal?” 


66 y es, ” 

“Doesn’t let people sleep?” 

“Yes,” 
Tommy (triumphantly)—“Piano.”— 


Golden Days. 


Mrs. Greene—‘What a woman Mrs. 
Flytter is! She is absolutely too lazy to 
fet up for her breakfast, and when she 
does crawl out of bed it is to dawdle 
about all day and do nothing.” 

Mrs. Gray—“Why, of course. Didn't 
you know Mrs, Flytter belongs to the 
Smart set?” 


It’s not where you are, but what you 
are, that determines the worth of your 
experience.—Woman’s Home Companion, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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G. Franklin ing of Hawley street and 
Hawley place, Boston, has two concen- 
trated in owders, which he is sending 
out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 
the hest red ink, and one for twenty cents 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
best black ink. The directions for makin 
are very simple, and those who have 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 
inks are very much cheaper than any 
others, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


During the month of May the Schoo! Bulletin Teachers Agency found places for the coming year for 
Eighty-four Teachers at an average advance of One Hundred and Twenty-three Dollars a year more than 
they are now receiving. Many of these teachers could have had the same salaries last year if they had 
been registered with us. There are Five Hundred Teachers in this State to-day whose salaries would be 
A Hundred Dollars a Year More next year if they would register with us. This does not mean that we 
can get higher than their present salaries for all teachers. Some teachers are getting now more than 
they earn, But it does mean that if you are a superior teacher and can »rove It to us we can surprise 
you by the chances we give you. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY snd Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency New orn” 


New York 


Recommends and normal gradua’ specialists and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and Adviees parents about WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 


manent trons. G teachers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. Year Book containing valuable information Freel 


H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 

4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


IHE SOUTH AND WEST 


teachers than any 

other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 

done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


b] is not the oldest agency, nor has it the largest number 
THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE of registered condiuates, but it is in its 8th summer 
and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it CED a larger percentage of its candidates 
than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an. nounces that 86 PER CENT 
of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 
Send for New Manual with full particulars. 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 
be responsible for our recommendations, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Established 1855. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 Rookery Block ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bl 


Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


. The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work, We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


1 EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Winship 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLs. Introduction by Mrs. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’| Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“jarger American families.” This book says: ‘“‘better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read — parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post- 
age 6c. HE PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 
Sromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 E. 9th St., NewYork, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LIX.—No. 24. 


New Books for 


Art Instruction 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


ready in June. 


under the following Subject Divisions : 
I. OUT OF DOORS.  (Landscape.) 
ll. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. 
lll. LIFE AND ACTION. 


VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. 
Vil. DESIGN. 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive Work, 
containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for First Six Grades 


These books are to be studied by the pupils. 


(The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and Other 
Animals. ) 


IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. 

APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 

(Geometry.) 

(Color Relations; Pure, Decorative and Constructive Design; 
Picture Composition.) 


The work in each book is grouped 
(Flowers and Plants.) 


(Still Life.) 
( Perspective.) 


NEW YORK 
113 University Place 


Introductory Prices Furnished Upon Application 


The Prang Educational Company 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


New 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“PISHING AND HUNTING” 


Descriptive of the Fishing and Hunting 
Resorts reached by the Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS ” 


An illustrated booklet describing the 
places of most interest to the summer 
visitor. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
Time Table of Canada’s Famous Train 
‘* THE MARITIME EXPRESS ” 


With descriptive notes. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“SALMON PISHING ” 


A treatise on the art of Fly Fishing, by 
an expert angler. 


rat INTERCOLONIAL oe 
A WEEK IN THE CANAAN WOODS * 


An illustrated folder interesting to hun- 
ters of big game. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“MOOSE OF THE MIRAMICHI ”. 


True stories of big game hunting in the 
forests of northern New Brunswick. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ FOREST, STREAM AND SEASHORE ” 


A book worthy of a place in any library, 
A full and graphic description of the 
country traversed by the Intercolonial 
and Prince Edward Island Railways 
of Canada, with historical incidents 
and legends. Handsomely illustrated. 


Write... 


General Passenger Dept. 
_ MONCTON, N. CANADA 


FOR FREE COPIES 


THE SINCLAIR 


Bethlehem, N. H. 
White Mountains 


Enlarged, remodeled. First-class in every respect. 
Rates to Institute: $2.00 per day, two in room; 
$2.50 for one person in room. Special arrange. 
ments can be made for those wifhing to slop over at 


obave rates. 


Turner House 


J. N. TURNER & SON 
Bethiehem, N. H. 


On Main Street, midway between the two meet 
ng places of the American Institute of Instruction. 


| 


| ophy, Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, 


BOOKS ON ART AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


[ndustrial-Social Education. By Wizttam A. Barpwin. Cloth $1.50 
Hand Work for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. By Jane L. Hoxix. Cloth .50 
Raphia and Reed Weaving. By Kyarr. Cloth .50 
Story Telling with the Scissors. By M Heten Becxwitn. Boards .50° 
Little Artist. By Marton Mackenziz. Boards (postage, $0.15) .75 
A Note on Color. By Carouine vAN Hevpen. Boards 
A Class Book of Color, Teachers’ Edition. By Mark M. Maycock. Cloth, $1.00, 
Pupils’ Edition, boards 
Cardboard Construction. By J. H. Trysom. Cloth , 1.00 
Clay Modeling in the Schoolroom, By Evten 8. Hitprern. Paper 
Color Primer. By Mitton Braver. Pupils’, 5 cents, Teachers’ -10 
Elementary Color. By Micron Brapvey. Cloth .75 
Published by 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Follow the Flag 


LL intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH. 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E. A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N.E.P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
C. 8. CRANE, G. P.&T.A., 
° St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer Schools. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 
Term, July 5- August 13, 1904 


Courses will ke given in Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 
Psychology. 

For information address ARTHUR H. QUINN, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hail, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
JosIAH H. PENNIMAN, Dean. 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1904 


Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 


113 Courses — Anthropology, Chemistry, Domes- 
tic Science, Economics, Education, English, Fine 
Arts, French, Geography, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philos- 


Psychology, and Spanish. 

Instruction will be given by professors and in. 
structors from the staff of the University, as well as 
by Professor Alger, of the University of Michigan 
(in Education); Professor Baldwin and Dr. Judd, 
of Yale University (in English and in Psychology, 
respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendall, Super.atendent 
of Schools at Indianapolis (in Education) ; and 
Professor Monroe, of the State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass. (in Psychology). 

Board and Lodging may be had in Whittier Hall. 

The Announcement is now ready and wil! be sent 


upon appli ation to the Secretary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


= 
Vacation 


hand-book of 150 pages (150 pictures) 
descriptive of Lake Champlain, its 
e Islands and Shores, the Green Moun- 
é tains, Mt. Mansfield, the Winooski 

Valley, Montpelier, Beautiful Bur- 


lington, St. Albans, Randolph, and 
many other delightful resorts. 


é 
¢IN VERMONT 

S For copy write T. H. HANLEY, N. E. 
a 

a 


P.A., Central Vermont Ry. (Green 
Mountains Route), 360 Washington 
St., Boston, enclosing 6c. in stamps. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


— 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOUHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and traiu- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston 

@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is calied 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENKY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SUHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyorn, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘” For both sexes. For ca es address the 
. P. BEOKWITSH. 


Principal, 


) 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

VIA 

) CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


of any transportat on line; 
GREATEST VARIETY varying in distance, from 
a days’ ride to a tour around the world. 


VARIABLE ROUTES TO ST. LOUIS. 


) H. J. COLVIN, 362 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. (¢ 
j 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frrousuxc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THowraon, Princi pa), 


UNIVER ite tr Catalogues 


29-4 Reacon St.. BOSTON. 


Price-List, 
P UBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


v New York. v 


27-29 West 23d St. 
= .. BOSTON, MASS. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Journat or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend tan be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
«dress to which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO. 


A SPLENDID BOOK FOR 


One volume. Cloth, 


Revised and enlarged. 


COMMENCEMENT AND GRADUATION PRIZES 
William Cullen Bryant’s New Library of Poetry and Song 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th St., New York 


Fully Illustrated. 


Gilt top, 


$5. ALL KINDS AT ALL PRICES. 
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